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‘¢ Now have I heard enough,” said the maiden 
with dignity. ‘*A daughter of my house will 


; 
THE HEBREW CONVERT. ; : 
3 have no one demean himself to marry her. This 


Sn ee ME ee ; conversation has already continued too long. I 
Ir was in that land made sacred by the pre- ; pray you leave me.”’ 
sence of the Redeemer, and still wonderful not- ; “* Not while you are angry,” answered the re- 


imply what you think. But, dearest, why will 
you be a Christian? Is not the faith of our 
fathers good enough for you ?” 

Oh! it was a beautiful sight to see that young 


in Palestine, and many a long year ago, that } 
two persons might have been seen walking in a ; 
garden contiguous to a somewhat stately man- ; 
sion outside the walls of Jerusalem. The hour 
was evening, and the stars were already begin- girl’s animated countenance, as, in answer to 
ning to dot the soft Judean sky. One of the ; this query, she entered on an explanation of the 
persons was a young man in the prime of early ; great doctrines of the Christian religion. She 
manhood, with an erect and noble air: the other } spoke of the early youth of the son of Joseph 
was a female some years his junior, of great per- and Mary; of his appearance in the temple; of 
sonal loveliness. They seemed engaged in eager } his calling the fishermen to be his disciples; of 
} the miracles he worked; of the daily beauty of 


withstanding the ruin in which it lies, it was solute lover. ‘Forgive me: I did not mean to 


conversation. 
‘Nay! then you love me not,”’ said the young ; his life; of his trial, his crucifixion, and his 
man. ; glorious resurrection. Her hearer was visibly 
‘This is unjust,’ replied the female, “and } affected, 
you know it. Oh! have I not loved you from > You would almost persuade me also to be a 
childhood? Is not my every thought of you? } Christian,” he said, as she concluded. “Only if 
How can you be so cruelly suspicious ?”’ § all this is true, why do not all our race believe. 
“Then, why not marry me, sweet Ruth?” ; These things, you say, were done before hun- 
was the earnest reply. dreds of witnesses.”’ 
“Tam a Christian,” said the maiden, ‘and And then that eloquent and earnest young 


you——” ? creature took up the prophecies and endeavored 
‘A Hebrew. I knowit. But have not Chris-;} to convince her hearer, from the Holy books 
tians and Hebrews wed before now? We are of } which he reverenced in common with her, that 
the same race, partially of the same religion; for the coming of the Messiah was to be attended 
you believe all that I do, and only differ from me ? with disbelief and scoffing. 
in believing more.”? ; Well, it may be so,”? he replied, “but I, in 
* But that more 2”? common with the Hebrews generally, believe 
‘You would say it is an irreparable barrier. ; that the Messiah is yet to come.” 
It must not, it shall not be. Accept me for a ** What! and we a scattered people? Is there 
husband, dear girl, and let our difference of be- } any better proof wanting that Jesus of Narazeth 
lief be mutually kept out of sight. Nay, turn } was indeed the Christ, than his own prophecy, 
not away your head. Believe me,’? added the } while weeping over Jerusalem, of the fall of 
speaker, in an earnest tone, “it has not been ; that great city. Is not the city of David a heap 
without a struggle that I have resolved to marry } of ruins, and the temple itself no more. And 
you in spite of your change of religion: a son of } was not the Messiah té come while there was 


Judah ought not to mate with a Nazarene; but ; yet a temple and a Holy city ?” 


~~ 
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I love you so passionately, I have loved you so *‘But the emperor is about to rebuild the 
long, ay! until my love has grown a part of my >? temple—knowest thou not that? Then, where 
being, that I would die without you.” ? will be these prophecies! Yes! Judah is once 
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inore to reign in her high places,’ exclaimed the For many months, after the conversation we 
young man with enthusiasm. ‘ We are again to } have recorded, the lovers did not meet. Mean- 
have a place of worship, to be established as a $ time the emperor, on his way to Persia, stopped 
nation, to sit in Jerusalem, the house of David 3 in Judea, and, under his directions, preparations 
and of the prophets. Then may we indeed look } were begun to rebuild the temple on Mount 
fora Messiah.” Moriah. This undertaking filled the whole of 

His companion sighed : she felt, in these words, } the then Christian world with terror and dis- 
that an impassable gulf existed between her and } may. If the emperor should succeed in his 
the speaker. enterprise great discredit would be thrown on 

The period of our story, as the reader may } the new religion, for no part of its teachings 
have already seen, was the reign of the Emperor } was more positive than that the destruction of 
Julian, who, as is well known, overthrew the } the temple had been brought about by God in 
Christian religion as the religion of the state, } order to show that the old dispensation was 
and endeavored to revive the creed of Paganism. } past, and a new one ordained. The Pagan 
Among other favorite measures of his the resto- } teachers looked on the spectacle in secret exul- 
ration of Judaism was prominent, less because tation, anxious to behold their formidable rival 
he favored the Hebrews than because by recon- and successor humbled in the dust. 
structing the Jewish religion, he hoped to deal For a time it seemed as if the emperor would 

; 
; 





a death-blow to Christianity. He had already } succeed in his purpose. The excavations for 
announced, in furtherance of this purpose, his ; the rebuilding were begun, and progressed with 
determination to rebuild the temple at Jeru-} great rapidity. It was at this time that our 
salem, that temple which Titus had wished to ; hero again sought his mistress. 
save, but which, as if under the direct inter- **Do you not see, dear Ruth,” he said, “that 
ference of God, perished in the flames. this new religion is all a delusion, for are not its 
Our hero and heroine were both of Hebrew ; prophecies made naught by this event? Return 
blood, but the one had been converted to Chris- 3 then to the church of your fathers: then there 
tianity, while the other still clung to the belief ; will be no chance of our differing in religious 
of his fathers. In this adherence to an ancient } affairs, and your reason for refusing me will 
religion, our hero was guided as much by feeling } cease.” 
as by conviction: it seemed to him as base to *‘T trust in the God of my fathers,” was the 
desert the creed of his fathers in the day of its ; heroic reply of Ruth. ‘He will yet confound 
shame, as it would be to fly from his banner } this impious emperor and assert the truth of his 
when the battle went thickest against it. The ; prophecies.”” 








arguments of his mistress had more than once ** What mean you ?” asked her lover. 

shaken his resolution, and indeed had succeeded ; ‘That they will never succeed in rebuilding 
so far as to banish from him the prejudice ordi- 3 the temple.”’ 

narily felt against those of her sect; but he still; ** You do not imagine so wild a thought? Is not 


held out, especially when he learnt the emperor’s 3 the emperor here in person—are not numerous 

intention to rebuild the temple, and when in con- 3 laborers engaged—what, in short, can prevent 

sequence the predictions of the great teacher in ; the success of his design ?”” 

reference to the permanent destruction of that ; **T know not. God will find a way to con- 

edifice seemed about to be falsified. ; found his enemies. He opened the waters of 
It was with a melancholy heart, however, that the Red Sea for our fathers of old.” 

he satisfied himself of our heroine’s inexorable ; ‘* But that was a miracle.” 

purpose never to wed any one but a Christian. *¢ And are the days of miracles passed, think 

More lax than herself on points of belief, fora { you? Has the power of the Almighty grown 

residence in the schocls at Athens had made } weak? He can work a miracle even to-day, 

him comparatively indifferent in his Judaism, } if necessary. Hark! what terrible sound was 

he could not see the force of her reasoning on } that ?” 

this point. But our heroine was guided by a As Ruth spoke a frightful explosion shook 

surer director than mere human intellect, and ; the hills around Jerusalem, so that, pale and 

she did right in refusing a nearer relation to 3 affrighted, she clung to the arm of her lover. 

one who could not sympathize with her in her ; Another and another concussion followed. 


belief. Even at this day it is terrible when man “Can it be an earthquake?” whispered her 
and wife hold creeds so diametrically opposed } lover, himself white with strange awe and terror. 
to each other; but in that earlier and more dan- Again and again explosions were heard, and 


gerous epoch a unidn between such persons } the ground on which they stood rocked wildly. 
would have been a perilous trial of faith. Looking in the direction of Mount Moriah where 
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the laborers on the temple were at work, thick 
columns of dust were seen hovering over the 
spot, and immediately huge fire-balls darted into 
the air, attended by renewed explosions. A 
sulphurous smell at the same time reached the 
lovers, though distant, quite a mile, from the 
scene of this awful exhibition. 

The effect of this spectacle on Ruth and her 
lover was widely different. At first she had 
been the one to tremble, but now her eye gazed 
without fear on these terrific meteors, and her 
form rose high and proud at the sound of the 
explosions, as if a holy enthusiasm inspired her. 
Her lover, on the contrary, stood, like one sud- 
denly made dumb, pale, dismayed, wondering. 

‘Lo! the miracle,” exclaimed the maiden. 
*¢ God avenges his prophecies.’” 

And, as he bowed his head reverently, her 
companion answered in an awe-struck whisper. 

**T believe—henceforth thy God shall be my 
God—I too will be a Christian.”? 

History tells how, at each successive effort of 
the workmen to rebuild the temple, new bursts 
of fire took place, attended with the most terri- 
fic explosions, until at last the apostate emperor 
abandoned his undertaking in despair. And to 
this day, the prophecy continues fulfilled, and 
the temple remains unbuilt at Mount Moriah. 

The failure of the Emperor Julian to recon- 
struct the temple silenced the Pagans of that 
day and reanimated the Christians. Many were 
the converts that were made in consequence of 
it. But of all these, none were more earnest 
than he whose story we have followed in this 
hasty sketch, and who, soon united to his Ruth, 
became one of the most assiduous of the early 
believers. 


WRITTEN IN SICKNESS. 
BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


Wen earth with dark, cold splendor 
Ends days of earthly gloom, 

Oh, why should I with faithless heart 
Go shuddering to the tomb? 


Aye, faithless one! though weary now 
Of this heart’s heavy beating, 

Full soon ’t will wear a joyous smile, 
Its own dear sun at greeting. 


The gems around the mossy rose 
Or on the willow sprays, 

Are not more radiant in the sheen 
Of yon low, slanting rays 


Than weary hearts when thoughts descend 
Direct from Christ in Heaven, 

Like drops of dew wherein is lit 
The light of sin forgiven! 





ELEANOR HARTLEY. 
A ROMANCE OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
BY EDGAR WAYNE, M. D. 
CHAPTER I, 


Ir is a heartless world. And im so saying we 
do not charge that men wilfully and unprovoked 
do what will injure their fellows; but that the 
selfishness which seems inseparable from human 
nature tempts us continually to forget the misfor- 
tunes and happiness of others, in the furtherance 
of our own purposes, or it may be, in the mere 
gratification of our own curiosity, or the pursuit 
of temporary and thoughtless amusement. 

A better illustration of this position cannot be 
found anywhere than in a house whose Lares 
and Penates have been ruthlessly tipped from 
their pedestals—whose 

‘Broken tea-cups wisely kept for show” 

are carelessly turned cracked-side out—whose 
make-shifts are made public, and whose whole 
nakedness is uncovered, in pursuance of the 
auctioneer’s notice of a sale. People troop in 
without waiting to touch their feet to the scraper, 
heedless how much of the outer soil they may 
bring into the now dismantled domestic sanc- 
tuary. There is no look or thought of respect 
to another man’s house in the faces of those who 
enter—there is no evidence of consideration or of 
kindness in any face among the entering throng. 
Even women push through the open doors as 
unconcernedly as if no one of their own sex had 
ever set her heart on the arrangement of the 
now disarranged apartments. If some conside- 
rate person, more compassionate than the rest, 
stops to think of the bright and happy faces 
which smiled when the carpet was ‘* matched”’ 
in itself, and the curtains were declared to be 
a match for the carpet, and both in tasteful 
keeping or relieving contrast with the walls— 
if we say such a dreamer does venture in she 
is out of her place. Auctions are the scenes for 
bargains—not for sentiment, and she will find, ten 
to one, that she has need of her thoughts, to save 
her person in the bustle, and, therefore, cannot 
afford to let them be filling up the pictures of her 
imagination ; unless, indeed, she is indifferent to 
punches and pushes, and jostlings aside. Every 
thing in such a place is required to be business- 
like.. Business is selfishness reduced to rule; 
and its code, established by precedent, and borne 
out by custom, is a system of excuses for indif- 
ference to the finer feelings of which the hearth- 
stone is, or should be the centre and the seat. 

It was a rainy—not exactly a rainy day either 
i —-but worse; one of those drizzly, uncomfortable 
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days which give a man no credit for his heroism 
in breasting the storm, while they inflict upon 
him more positive and absolute discomfort than 
an open and honest down-pouring of the ele- 
ment, The cab-horses looked miserable, and 
their vehicles worse; the drivers stamped and 
kicked about on the pavement with the hopeless 


. look of the landlord of the Red Cow, ‘when never 


a customer was coming, at all, at all.” The very 
paving-stones seemed to have taken the gloomy 
infection, and were covered with inert paste— 
with just enough moisture to look muddy, and 
not enough water to give any idea of freshness 
or cleanliness. But in spite of all these unpro- 
pitious looks and circumstances, the red flag, 
and ‘the placard fixed on a moveable pedestal 


sale this morning at ten o’clock,”” drew not a | 
few persons to the stately residence, the furni- ° 
ture of which was about to come onder the » 


hammer. 


Many crowds had been in thathouse. It was ; 
a modern structure, yet had its walls witnessed ? 
weddings, routs, christenings, and latterly, a » 
funeral. The builder, who had erected and fur- ; 
nished it, fancying that he had much goods, laid ; 
up for many years, had lost, first fortune, and > 
then health. With the first his fair-weather > 


friends disappeared, and with the loss of the 


ability to remedy his misfortunes his proud spirit 


broke, and he died—of disappointment. Now 
his widow and orphan child were compelled to 


witness what seemed to them sacrilege, and a ; 


worse bereavement almost than the loss of the 
husband and father—or rather we should say a 
continued death of that dear friend. Everything 
about the house was identified with him. As 
the. pictures, statues and articles of comfort 
and of vertw which he had collected—investing 
each with a dear and peculiar interest—as thesé 
articles were taken away from the places or 
niches where they had been placed, it seemed 
as if the former owner would reappear to chide 


the rude hands which were thus dismantling his : 


carefully arranged apartments. And it was not 
until all was done, and the wreck was complete, 
that the stricken family could believe such a dis- 
mantling possible. 

It was upon the privacy of such desolate grief 
as this that the bargain-seekers trespassed. The 
mother and daughter shrinkingly withdrew from 
the approach of the strangers—they should per- 
haps have gone from the house altogether; and 
they would have done so, if they could have 
been induced to act upon the suggestion, and 
to accept the kindness of their friends. But 
there was a fascination about the place which 
they could not resist. There seemed to them 
a necessity that they should be present at the 








wrench for wrench at their heart strings, still 
labor to seem unmoved while they were really 
sick with sorrow. A sore trial it was indeed, for 
while every article seemed to them almost sacred, 
the bargain-seekers appeared as if they could not 
find terms of contempt expressive enough. One 
wondered how any sane person cowld buy such 
chairs—another exclaimed against the ridiculous 
; gaudiness of this article, and another against the 
contemptible cheapness of that. Some protested 
that Hottentots must have occupied the premises 
3; to abuse the furniture at a rate so scandalous: 
; others guessed that as they knew their race must 


3 


pulling down of their household gods, and, feeling 
§ 
3 


; be a short, they strove to make it a merty one, 

and get as much wear as possible out of what, 
never paid for in the beginning, must come under 
the sheriff’s hammer in the end. 

**Come away, mother, do!?’ cried the daugh- 
, ter, at last, “why should we remain and suffer 
this, among these unfeeling people. The only 
excuse which charity can suggest for them is 
that they do not know we are here.”? 

**No, Eleanor—I must stay,”? answered the 
mother. ‘It is a little disagreeable certainly, 
but we must become accustomed to disagreea- 
bles. If your late father had only forced himself 
; to look the truth in the face - 

A “scene” followed. The widow’s reflec- 
‘ tions were cut off by a fit of hysterics; and we 
, must do the “business-like” assemblage the 
justice to say that they permitted the event 
, actually to stop for a moment the process of 
} inspection and the trade of chaffering. One 
gentleman among them was so considerate as 
to call a carriage, and hand the ladies in; and 
inquiring of Eleanor where they would be car- 
; ried, to send them home. It was the last time 


; for many a long and weary day that daughter or 


mother were abroad, for Mrs. Hartley went from 
} the carriage to her bed, and lost all memory of 
; her bereavement and misfortunes in the phren- 


zied fancies of the delirium of a fever. 





$ 
; 
; 


¢ 
4 


$ CHAPTER II. 


Many weeks did Mrs. Hartley suffer. When 
; a mind and body naturally strong are overthrown 
by anguish of spirit and break under sorrow, the 
illness is long, and the struggle is fearful. Tt 
may be, however, that Eleanor suffered scarcely 
less. Affection always magnifies danger; and 
the sufferings of Mrs. Hartley were too great, and 
her danger too imminent to leave her daughter 
for many weeks a hope of her recovery. But 
in the very demand upon her time and constant 
attention, which left her scarce a thought or a mo- 
ment for anything except her mother, there was 
relief. Constant present employment prevented 
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her mind from dwelling upon what would indeed 
have seemed a hopeless future. She had counted 
on the aid and encouragement of her mother in 
the laborious life of sorrow to which only she 
could look forward; but if that parent thus broke 
down at the first approach of grief, what encou- 
ragement of hope could the future present ? In- 
stead of cheerful aid, the broken heart of Mrs. 
Hartley would impose the duty of sustaining a 
continual mourner upon one who herself was 
entitled to consolation; and the hopeless repin- 
ing and inconsolable grief which had reduced a 
strong woman to sickness, it could hardly be 
expected would be removed by her indisposi- 
tion. It was rather to be feared that her shat- 
tered mind, less capable of endurance, would 
still farther depress her; and that she would 
become, if she recovered, confirmed in melan- 
choly. But, as we have already said, Eleanor’s 
constant occupation prevented her indulgence in 
these forebodings. 


tion and fortitude. 

The illness of her mother reached an alarming 
crisis. No human means, other than the untiring 
devotion of a daughter so affectionate and assi- 


duous could have availed to preserve the life, : 
which, for many days, seemed scarcely to re- g 
main in the prostrated frame of the invalid. ’ 
The attending physician called in the aid of a ‘ 
>} warrant the coolness with which she was about 


consulting friend; and though the stranger fully 


approved and endorsed the practice of the re- ; 


gular attendant, he repeated his visits, again 
and again with the concurrence of course of his 
professional brother. Eleanor saw in this soli- 
citude of the physicians the imminence of her 
mother’s case. She had no thought, no attention 


for any other subject; and proved herself the ° 
took his leave, he put much more than mere 
But her own health was ! 
} of her hand. 
The roses had entirely ' 


most. affectionate of nurses, and the most de- 
voted of daughters. 
giving way under the continual and wearing 
labor of the sick room. 
left her complexion, and her cheeks were sunken 
and haggard, while her eyes beamed with unna- 
tural lustre. How strange is the phenomenon 
often presented in a case of devotion like this— 
the mind growing more active, and the senses 
more acute with watching, as the body fails and 
wastes under its labor. It would seem as if a 
child, in the performance of these filial duties 
recgived the reward annexed to the command- 
ment with promise; and that strength from on 
high to endure labors and watchings repaid the 
pious care of the child for the parent. 

Eleanor’s toil was more than requited when, 


one morning, the physicians pronouncedher mo- 
ther out of danger. But Dr. Winter, the friend ; 


who had so constantly improved his introduction 
17* 


ELEANQR HARTLEY. 
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She was, beside of a supe- } 
rior mind, and gifted with extraordinary resolu- 
’ lence, that you should take care of your own 
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as consulting physician, and in despite of all 
medical etiquette appeared inclined to continue 
his visits now that there was scarce need of one 
doctor, turned to Eleanor and added, **I cannot 
pronounce this most exemplary daughter and 
faithful nurse out of danger, unless she will now 
promise to remit her attentions to her mother, 
and take some heed to herself.”? 

Eleanor blushed deeply, and the doctor con- 
tinued— 

*‘ We are often blamed for the relapse, and 
even for the death of parents, when the blame 
truly lies with their friends, for leaving our 
efforts unaided. But you will permit me to 
say, Miss Eleanor, that it is more to your skill, 
than to any aid we have rendered her that your 
mother is restored. If the sacrifice of your life 
were required to preserve your mother’s you 
would cheerfully make it—but no such sacrifice 
is required of you. It is your duty now, not 
only to yourself, but to your parents, and to a 
world which can ill afford to lose such excel- 


health,” 

Eleanor had a shrinking horror of flattery, and 
turned to the speaker with that superiority which 
the suspicion of adulation always confers upon 
a high-minded woman. The man who stoops 
to flattery forgets respect. But in Dr. Winter’s 
fine ingenuous countenance she saw nothing to 


to treat him; and everything which could indi- 
cate sincerity and truthfulness. She blushed, 
and her eyes filled with tears. He blushed too 
from the contagious example—and might have 
added more embarrassing words; but just at 


; that moment the querulous voice of the invalid 


called from the sick room, and as Dr. Winter 


professional warmth into his parting pressure 


CHAPTER IIt. 


Tue night following was a refreshing one for 
the invalid and for her devoted nurse. The 
mother slept the calm, deep sleep of conva- 
lescence. Eleanor’s dreams were pleasantly 
interrupted with an approving presence, which 
began like an angel with wings, and changed 
to Dr. Winter with a prescription. When Dr. 


; Winter opened his mouth to speak, his features 


underwent a third transformation, and his voice 
sounded like her mother’s. At lad##the weary 
girl understood that her mother was really 


*speaking to her, and stepped from her low bed, 


at her parent’s side, for it was broad day. 
She gave her mother the slight refreshment 
for which she had asked, and watched in silent 
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thankfulness as the features of the invalid were 
composed again to quiet slumber, the harbinger 
of returning health. No more did feverish and 
hurried breathing mark distress-—nor did the 
eyelids start open, or betray the pupils uneasily 
rolling from side to side beneath them—but 
calm and placid as an infant she fell away to 
sleep, and her lips parted with a quiet smile. 
Eleanor knelt to Him who had thus blessed 
and rewarded her devoted care—and could Dr. 
Winter have stolen a glance then at her up- 
turned face, as a ray of the morning sun played 
upon it, he would have pronounced the heart 
which animated that countenance “out of dan- 
ger,” in this life and forever. How amiable is 
piety in woman—how doth it consecrate and 
ennoble her—giving her more than the strong 
man’s strength—more than the infant’s gentle- 
ness. 

Her toilet was soon finished, though on this 
joyful morning she devoted to it more attention 
than she had permitted herself to do for many 
weeks. Hope, lighted her eyes, and lent a bloom 
to her cheeks, and her simple and neat attire set 
off the symmetry of a faultless form with the 
more effect that it was unstudied, and the owner 
all unconscious of her beauty. We do not mean 
to say that Eleanor was not aware that she was 
pretty—for a tolerably long life, and acquain- 
tance with not a few women have failed to in- 
troduce to our notice any one of the sex who 
could be said to be literally unconscious that she 
was pretty. But we have known many, who, 
like Eleanor, have learned not to plume them- 
selves upon a trait which is theirs without their 
merit or deserving; and may be lost without 
their fault. 

In the course of the forenoon Eleanor—it was 
a day of events to her—received a note from Dr. 
Winter. The doctor in this informed her that ; 
his sister, trusting that true friendship and re- 
spect would induce the liberty to be pardoned, 
would call to administer to her a prescription, : 
which, as consulting physician, he insisted upon 








~~ 





her ‘‘ taking as directed.”? The gervant girl who 
brought the message showing no intention of 
departing, Eleanor looked at her inquiringly— 

“Sure,” said the girl, “the doctor tould me I 
was to wait.” 

“To wait for an answer?” and poor Eleanor 
sighed in spite of herself as she made one step 
for the papierterie and elegant trifles of a lady’s 
escritoir, Which a few months since were at her } 
hand—and then remembered how misfortune | 
had swept away all these little luxuries, with 
the greater necessaries. But at this moment a 
carriage drew up at the door, and Miss Eleanor 
Hartley was inquired for. In another moment 











a lady so like Dr. Winter that there could be 
no mistaking her, introduced herself, and play- 
fully presented a scrap written, ““R: Five miles 
of country air, and repeat on return. When 
taken zot to be well shaken, but gently rolled. 
—Winter.” 

«‘But my mother,” hesitated Eleanor. 

** Sure,”’ said the servant girl, “that’s jist my 
errand.” 

Could Eleanor hesitate? She had too much 
good sense. “We do not say that she showed 
none of the constraint of a lady receiving an 
obligation—but that she gracefully accepted it, 
and without any verbose and burthensome ex- 
pressions of acknowledgment, or any awkward 
hesitation. When they were seated Miss Winter 
produced a kerchief, which she said— 

‘Miss Hartley must have left in the carriage 
when she rode in it before.” 

Light broke upon Eleanor. It was Dr. Win- 
ter’s carriage then in which her mother and 
herself rode home from the auction; and when 
she had more than once felt that she must have 
seen the doctor before he came to her mother’s 
lodgings in a professional capacity, she was not 
wrong, after all. Miss Winter put her perfectly 
at her ease. The conversation embraced no 
topics which could indicate that the two young 
ladies, who were on an equality as to advan- 
tages of position a few months before, were 
not so still. Eleanor, with the happy tact of 
woman—for the one sex in matters of graceful 
propriety is a century in advance of the other— 
conversed and demeaned herself precisely as if 
she had never known reverse—or as we may 
better express it, as if the accidents of fortune 
had not affected the mind. “Miss Winter was 
delighted with her; and—but what a woman 
would speculate about in such a case, it is not 
for us to reveal. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Tue “prescription” was repeated again and 
again; and after a few days Mrs. Hartley made 
one of the party. Dr. Winter, with admirable 
address kept out of sight on these occasions, 
sending as an apology his professional engage- 
ments; but Eleanor, while she had too much 
penetration not to understand his delicacy of 
conduct, was woman enough to know that if 
he cared nothing about her, he would noteput 
himself to the trouble of all this maneuvering 
to avoid alarming her delicate sense of propriety. 
As to Miss Winter, her mind was made up from 
the beginning—even before she had seen Miss 
Hartley; and acquaintance with Eleanor led 
her to congratulate herself that her brother had 
elected so wisely and so well. 
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But though Dr. Winter did not present himself 
on the occasions when the now fast friends rode 
together, he was by no means remiss in his at- 
tentions to the invalid. Never did a convales- 
cent appear to require such assiduous attention 
—at least never in the eyes of a physician. Dr. 
Winter had crowded the regular family practi- 
tioner entirely off the course. Thus did things 
pass very pleasantly for several weeks. Mrs. 
Hartley recovered her health, and her spirits. 
Sure never was there such a physician as Dr. 
Winter. But Eleanor began to be thoughtful. 

Where would this end? Miss Hartley had 
now time to think of the situation of herself 
and her parent. The small wreck of their pro- 
perty was insufficient to support them—and 
fearful inroads were made into the principal 
by the expenses attending her mother’s illness. 
What was to be done? 

“Eleanor,” said her mother, one morning, 
“cannot you manage to get up for me to-day, 
a few of the handkerchiefs which have not been 
disturbed since we came to this house? Really 
it is of no use to have without wearing them.”’ 

Glad of any employment whichscould divert 
her thoughts, Eleanor cheerfully assented. Just 
as all her preparations for her day’s employment 
were completed, Miss Winter called with the 
carriage. Eleanor looked at her mother, and 
then at the work. 

‘Never mind my dear,”? said the mother, 
“you must not really disappoint me. I will 
go and endeavor to amuse Miss Winter. She 
must put up with an old woman once in a 
while.*’ 

“Yes, Eleanor,”’ said Miss Winter, “honor 
your mother, or ‘you will never be old yourself. 
Stay at home, like a good girl and do your task, 
and you shall ride the next time I come.” Miss 
Winter looked very roguish when she said this 
—but Eleanor for once in her life was too stupid 
to suspect anything. But she began to think, 
when—pdefore the sound of the wheels was gone, 
in walked the doctor. He must have come in 
the carriage and alighted a square or two off. 
But even then the artless girl might have rested 
in her simplicity, if the doctor had not, some 
how or other, looked very much confused. 

So did Eleanor. What could have been the 
reason? But when two mutual blunderers, by 


a series of suspicious accidents are thus thrown } 


together, it is usually the case that they blunder 
into a very good understanding. Eleanor and 
the doctor too, were very much astonished when 
the carriage returned, after a full two hours ab- 
sence. 

** Well, upon my word, Mr. Charles Winter, 
A. M., M. D., you are a professional gentleman 
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of high repute. You could not ride with your 
sister on account of your patients—and it is Miss 
Eleanor’s patience that you have been teasing for 
the last two hours!” 

**Yes,” said Mrs. Hartley, chiming in, ‘you 
gay deceiver! You could not accompany me in 
the carriage, because you see here and there a 








$ few weeks. 


{ but most shallow conspiracy, which anybody 
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grey hair, the effects of your vile drugs. Time 
was, when I received more attention.” 

Yes,” said Eleanor blushing, while tears, 
but not of grief, filled her eyes—‘and that 
time was at the latest about two days ago, 
and at sundry other occasions within the last 
I am the victim of a treacherous 


but a silly, affectionate daughter like myself, 
would have detected a month ago. Really 
ladies,”” and Eleanor affected to be very angry, 
**you have been well employed !”” 

And I,” said the doctor, recovering the 
assurance which any man would have lost 
under such circumstances, ‘shall consummate 
the outrage on Thursday next, in St. Stephens’ 
Church.” 

‘© Why, Charles!” cried Eleanor. 

*Indeed!”? cried the mother, sinking into 
her chair, and laughing till the tears came— 
“ Charles indeed! You have grown very fami- 
liar with my consulting physician.” 

You may thank his consultations with my 
mother, for that,’ said Eleanor—‘‘and some- 
thing is also due to the management of his sister. 
Never was maiden so beleaguered before—an 
enemy in her own household, and the sister of 
her foe for a generalissimo of his forces to lead 
on the attack from without.”’ 

**T summon you then to surrender!” said Dr. 
Winter, laughing. 

‘* She capitulates!”? said Mrs. Hartley. Elea- 
nor ran out of the room to relieve her full heart 
in her own apartment; and the doctor and his 
sister arranged with the mother all that remained 


to be determined upon. 


On that day week Mrs, Eleanor Winter was 
established in the house from which, a few 
weeks before, ghe had accompanied her sinking 
parent. The doctor, when he went to the sale 


little imagined that a train of cireumstances 
such as we have related, would so soon convert 


his bachelor domain into a happy home. He 
was no man to fall in love at first sight—and 
little thought that in endorsing Elganor’s taste 
by the purchase of so many of. th® moveables 
of the house, as to cause it to appear almost 
unchanged, he was paying a most grateful, 


§ because disinterested compliment to his future 
wife. 
‘ head of the establishment for the young people, 


Mrs. Hartley proved a most excellent 
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who have since introduced several still younger 
to her acquaintance. As to Miss Winter—she 
lives ‘right opposite,’’ Miss no more—and when 
she boasts of her disinterested kindness in aiding 
her brother’s match and throwing herself out of ; ; 
a home, he always tells her that she may return ; 
and welcome, as soon as her husband will signify ; 
his consent. 


THE FALLEN TEMPLE. 


BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 


‘The man of God lives longer without a tomb than 
any by one, invisibly interred ed by angels.” —Sir THomas 
Brown. 


Tue body of this man is dead! 

Once there was wisdom in his head; 
Soon he will in the grave be laid— 
His soul in immortality arrayed. 
For in his body—God-loved One! 

It dwelt as light does in the sun; 

But now his Week of Life is done— 
The Sabbath of sweet rest begun. 


In Death’s great whirlwind he did hear 
God’s voice upon his listening ear 
Breaking in accents silver-clear— 
‘* The goal that thou dost seek is near.” 


His sonl with wisdom was replete; 
He walked with Hell beneath his feet; 
The music that he made was sweet; 
Beside God’s throne he takes his seat. 


God’s splendor round his head did glow, 
Because his heart did overflow 
With pity for another’s woe— 
Such goodness God alone could know. 


His heart replied unto his head— 
With wisdom it was always fed; 
One to the other ministered— 
For what one felt the other said. 
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é 
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His Angel-soul was made to be 

A Green Isle in God’s Silver Sea, 
Whose thoughts were Flowers of Poetry, 
Blooming therein eternally. 


Such prospect did his soul command, 
From this dark world, where he did stand, 
He saw in Heaven the Promised Land— 
Beyond the starry shining band. 


Then did his giant soul give birth 

To this great thought in going forth— 
The greatest, God-like thing on earth 
Is homage done to human worth. 


Prophetic music did he make 

For hig own soul’s eternal sake, 

Wh eath did all his heart-strings break— 
Then from life’s death did he awake. 

With intellectual travail throes 

Did he yive birth to those great woes 

Which no one but the Poet knows— 

And, knowing, knoweth no repose. 
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{ aS permanent boarders. 
' scholars; but the number was sufficient to render 
her own improvement obvious, and to allow 


to Henry Churchill. 


¢ conferred upon the one she loved. 


THE LAST OFFER. 
BY ANGELINE E. ALEXANDER. 
(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 180.) 


Amone several letters of introduction which 
they brought with them, was one to Mr. Ste- 
phens, who called on the ladies soon after its 
presentation. The fact of their coming from the 
native place of his protégé, and being personally 
acquainted with him, not a little increased his 
interest in them. Although he said but little 
about Henry Churchill, yet the eagerness with 
which Ellen listened, the vivid sparkling of her 
eye at the mention of his name, soon gave Mr. 
Stephens a clue to the windings of her heart. 
He felt unconsciously interested in them, and 
determined to use his influence in their behalf. 
A few months after their arrival in Philadelphia 
found them pleasantly situated, in a retired part 
of the city, with Mr. Stephens and a few others 
Ellen had not many 


many little indulgences to her mother and her- 
self, which they would otherwise have been 
compelled to forego. Mr. Stephens’ friendship 
was of incalculable value to them. All their 
¢ plans of operation were submitted to him, and 
; his advice, which was always cheerfully granted, 
; was by them strictly followed. His delicacy of 
; feeling and generosity of heart forbade him dis- 


closing to Ellen the true light in which he stood 


He merely acknowledged 
‘ the fact of his being acquainted with Henry; 
‘and Ellen dared not be too particular in her 


‘ inquiries, for fear of betraying the secret of her 


heart. She regarded Mr. Stephens as her best 


3 friend; but little dreamt of the benefits he had 


Mr. Ste- 
phens’ interest in Ellen increased as he became 
better acquainted with her, and feeling quite 
certain that he read aright the state of her heart, 
he determined that his influence with Henry 
should be used in her favor. 

Rather more than a year after Mrs. Malcolm’s 
settlement in Philadelphia, a part of the squad- 
ron arrived with which Henry Churchill had been 
out upon a three years cruize, and during which 
time he had been promoted to a lieutenancy. 
With heartfelt pleasure did Mr. Stephens wel- 
come Henry to Philadelphia, and a feeling of 
pride swelled his benevolent breast as he gazed 
upon the manly form, and listened to the intelli- 
gent conversation of the young lieutenant. One 
morning soon after Churchill’s arrival, he was 
comfortably seated in the counting-room of Mr. 
Stephens, with that. gentleman for an attentive 
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and pleased listener, while he was recounting **Oh, by no means!—I’Il not be so hard as 
the details of his cruize and fighting his battles ; that,”” and Mr. Stephens laughed long and 
over again. At length as Harry paused for a 3 heartily, for Harry’s evident vexation afforded 
few moments, Mr. Stephens threw himself back } him great amusement. ‘ But,”? resumed Mr. 
in his easy chair, and regarding him with a play- ; Stephens, “I fear you’ll make a cold sort of 
fal look, ‘‘ Harry,” said he, “is it not time that $ lover, as you are not interested enough to in- 
you were thinking about marrying ?” quire the lady’s name. However, 1’1l tell it to 
“Indeed,” replied Churchill, laughing, ‘*I } you—it is Eilen Malcolm.” 
have scarce given the subject a thought; but ** Ellen Malcolm, Ellen Malcolm,” and Harry 
since it is your wish, I do not know that I have } repeated the name several times slowly and dis- 
any particular objection to turning my attention $ tinctly, as if endeavoring to call up the reminis- 
to it.” cences of by-gone days. At last it broke upon 
“ My wish—certainly it is—I do not want you } him. ‘You cannot surely mean the Ellen Mal- 
to become a lonely old bachelor like myself, with colm that I played with when I was a little boy! 
none to care for you - Why, my dear sir, she is only three or four years 
‘My dear sir,” interrupted Harry, ‘talk not ; younger than myself, and ought to have been on 
so—if I might be permitted to do but half the ¢ the old maids’ list several years ago!”’ 
good that you have done in this world; and to §  ¢e Henry Churchill,” said Mr. Stephens, in a 
lighten a few sad hearts of their sorrow, where } stern voice, accompanied by a look of displea- 
you have lifted the burden from hundreds, who } sure, with which he had never before regarded 
will forever bless your name, it would be all the Harry—* if you have so far forgotten the cha- 
happiness I would ask.” racter of a gentleman as to speak lightly of a 








** Huash—hush, Harry !—I have only done my } lady, recollect that I will not listen to such 
duty,” said the kind-hearted man, “and no one } language, especially when applied to one whom 
deserves praise for that; but,’? continued he, in } I respect as highly as I do Ellen Malcolm.’? 

a livelier tone, ** perhaps you will feel less cor- Both gentlemen were silent for some time. 
dial toward me when you learn that I have } Mr. Stephens, with whom anger never lasted 
selected a wife for you.”’ long, was the first to recover his good humor 

‘Selected a wife for me!’? repeated Harry in } and his conversational powers. 
astonishment—* who is she ?”? “‘ Harry,” said he, “I have no wish to force 

“The daughter of the lady with whom I ; upon you any choice of mine; but if you would 
board,’ replied Mr. Stephens, with impertur- ; like to renew your acquaintance with an early 
bable gravity. friend, I shall be happy to present you to her.”? 

Harry was silent from two causes. In the **] should be much pleased to see Miss Mal- 
first place, he felt that he would much rather } colm again, and I am very sorry indeed that you 
have made the selection himself; and in the } misunderstood the remark I just now made.” 
next place, he was quite certain that Lieut. « Well—well, let that pass—we’ll think no 
Henry Churchill of the United States Navy, ‘ more about it. Do you call here at eight o’clock 
with the prospect of greater promotion, could ; and I will take you up home with me. I want 
do much better than marry a portionless girl, ; you to wear your undress uniform, and mind 
who had doubtless been brought up to scorn } you look your best. Oh! I came near forgetting 
useful employment, and to believe that her ; a very important part. As Ellen is of rather 
pretty face and Italian singing were to secure } a nervous temperment, it might unsettle her 
for her a rich and honorable husband. Not { equanimity to have the Harry Churchill of other 
that Harry intended to marry for money alone; { days ushered in upon her in the form of such a 
but his affections were disengaged, and it was ? queer, bachelor-like fellow as you; so I shall 
jugt as convenient for him to fall in love with ’ drop your surname, and present you as Lieu- 
an amiable and interesting rich lady, as to fall ? tenant Henry. Now don’t you fall in love right 
in love with an amiable and interesting poor ; away, or spoil all by some hot-brained mistake 
one. of yours.” 

**You don’t seem altogether pleased with my Churchill promised obedienee, and with a 
choice,” dryly remarked Mr. Stephens, who had } heavier heart than he had carried ut him 
waited some time for a reply from Harry. for some time, left Mr. Stephens’ office. He 

** Why to confess the truth,” rejoined Harry, } sauntered up one street and down another to 
as we sailors would say, I have been struck so ; walk off his vexation, and sighed deeply as he 
aback that itgvill take some time to recover; but } stole an admiring glance at every lovely face he 
I hope I am not to be married without seeing ; met. He felt quite certain that Mr. Stephens 
the lady beforehand.” had determined on his marrying Miss Malcolm. 
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To this he was decidedly opposed, being very , quick step paced his apartment, whistling one 
much inclined to dispose of his own heart in his 3 of his ward-room airs. 
own way; but then to grieve Mr. Stephens was Eight o’clock found Lievtenant Churchill true 
out of the question—what was he to do? Now 3 to his appointment, and with Mr. Stephens he 
Harry Churchill was a brave fellow. He had } was soon pursuing his way to Mrs. Malcolm’s, 
travelled along a rough road to distinction; he } It was a warm, delicious evening, in the latter 
had encountered storms by sea and land, and } part of spring, and on arriving at the house 
quailed not; he had been in skirmishes and } they found the hall door open. It being Mr. 
seiges, and acquitted himself with honor; but { Stephens’ house, he entered without giving any 
never before had he been in such a dilemma as $ notice of their approach. At the parlor door, 
the present; now he was the besieged, without ; which was partly open, he paused that Harry 
even the prospect of being able to cover his} might view the beautiful tableau within. A 
retreat honorably. However, Lieut. Churchill ; tastefully shaded lamp flung its softened rays 
was no coward, and after struggling through a § over the elegantly bound volumes, and vase of 
few of the darkest clouds, the horizon of his { delicate flowers that graced the centre-table, at 
hopes began to brighten. one side of which sat Mrs. Malcolm with her 
‘*Well!”? said he to himself, ‘ there is some ; knitting, while opposite to her was a young 
consolation left. As I am in the service of my { lady employed in drawing from one of the 
country I shall never be for a long time in one ‘ beautiful books before her. She wore a dress 
place, and if matters do come to the worst I ‘ of simple white muslin, confined at the throat 
shall hope to be ordered out on a three, or for § and waist by a blue ribbon. A few sprigs of 
aught I care, a dozen years cruize; and when $ jessamine had been intwined among her curls 
‘once more on the deck I stand, of my own ; to restrain their profusion; but the more luxu-» 
swift gliding craft,? I can make my best bow, ; riant of them had broken the delicate tenure, 
and bid good bye to Mrs. Lieut. Churchill.” ¢ and at each movement of the beautifully shaped 
Harry had by this time reached his apartment head fell around her, almost entirely concealing 
at the hotel, and throwing himself upon one of her features; but the graceful contour of her 
the lounges, prepared to doze away the hour } form, and the small, beautiful hand that lay 
before dinner. All at once he started to his upon the paper almost rivalling its whiteness, 
feet, and striking his hand upon his forehead. ; told Harry that the face was in keeping. Mr. 
** The very thing,”’ said he aloud, ‘where were ; Stephens opened the door and advanced into 
my wits that I did not think of it sooner? If it ; the room, followed by his friend, whom he pre- 
could be accomplished I should be entirely out { sented, first to the mother, and then to the 
of the scrape. Let me see, I can tell her age ; daughter, as Lieutenant Henry. There was 
exactly. I am twenty-nine, and she is about { something in the lieutenant’s eyes that sent 
four years younger, that makes her twenty-five ; the tell-tale blood rushing to Ellen’s heart, and 
—an awkward corner for an unmarried lady. I back again to her temples with a rapidity which 
don’t know Mr. Stephens’ age precisely; but { the simple fact of being introduced to a stranger 
that has nothing to do with it, a woman ought } by no means demanded. But Ellen soon reco- 
to be a great deal younger than her husband, in } vered her self-possession, for as she very truly 
order to secure his unchanging love for her amid ; thought, what possible connection could there 
the ‘wear and tear’ of years. Besides I know | be between Lieutenant Henry, in Philadelphia, 








ror 








from my own and the experience of others that } and Midshipman Churchill, at » She knew 
Mr. Stephens is one of the best of men, and } not where; for as yet she was uninformed of 
possesses a young heart if his head is somewhat ? Harry’s promotion or arrival. As for the lieu- 
silvered, and then too he is so interested in her } tenant, he never behaved so awkwardly in his 
that I am sure he could easily divert his affec- } life, for he almost stumbled over an exquisitely 
tions from the channel of friendship into that of ; wrought ottoman in reaching the chair Mr. 
love, and what an excellent husband he would } Stephens had placed for him. After the com- 
make—indeed, the lady would have cause to} pliments of the evening were passed conversa- 
bless the fortunate stars that delivered her from { tion took a more extended turn. Amusements, 
such a roving, restless fellow as I am, and in- } literature, and even the sciences were glanced 
stead sent her one as affectionate and devoted ; at, and upon every topic that was introduced 
as Mr. Stephens would be. Well, I think I was } Ellen conversed with ease and propriety, This 
sent here, just at.this time, to confer happiness } general interchange of thoughts and opinions 
upon all parties.” was maintained almost entirely by Ellen and 

And so delighted was Harry with his plan 3} Mr. Stephens; astonishment and new emotions 
that he forgot his drowsiness, and with a light, “ rendering Harry quite taciturn. At first he 
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thought the young lady before him must be a 
younger daughter of Mrs. Malcolm, although 
he remembered none such; but upon this point 
he was soon set at rest, by the mother and Mr. } 
Stephens addressing her as Ellen. Was it pos- 
sible, the ten years that had left many a line of 
care upon his brow, had glided so gently oyer 
her head as not to leave a trace behind; and 
then too her conversation and manners were s0 } 
refined and lady-like—Harry was puzzled. } 

Ellen Malcolm’s constitution was healthful, } 
and being always accustomed to free exercise 
in the open air, and possessing a contented and 
cheerful disposition, she looked much younger 
than many a girl of nineteen who confines herself 
to the heated atmosphere of the:house, tending 
imaginary diseases that arise solely from the 
want of employment. During the evening Mr. 
Stephens casually remarked to Lieut. Henry that } 
he had a young friend named Churchill, a mid- } 
shipman in the navy, of whom he would be glad ; 
to obtain information. There was a trembling 
among Ellen’s ringlets just at this time, and } 
necessity demanded that she should bend very 
low over her book to examine more closely the 
delicate stems of the flowers she had been 
drawing, and when Lieutenant Henry told Mr. 
Stephens that he was well acquainted with 
Churchill, and had seen him just before he 
sailed for home, the agitation of the curls was 
again quite perceptible. This was peculiarly 
gratifying to Harry; but alas, a new source of 
anguish was fast gaining strength in his mind. 
Not five hours before he had planned with de- 
light the union of Mr. Stephens and Miss Mal- 
colm; now the very thought was more than he 
could endure. He drew a contrast between 
Mr. Stephens and himself, and in his estimation 
his friend possessed the advantage. And then 
too Ellen’s respect for Mr. Stephens, and her 
deference to his opinions alarmed Harry. Miss 
Malcolm was too sensible a woman to prefer 
the glitter of gilt cap and shoulder bands to 
real worth, perhaps that was the reason Mr. 
Stephens requested him to wear his undress 
uniform—Harry heartily wished it at home. 
Ellen in accepting Mr. Stephens would be- 
come the idol of one who possessed influence, 
respectability and wealth, while he had nothing 
to offer but his good name and his profession. 
These thoughts pressed heavily upon Harry’s 
heart, and it was with feelings he dared not 
analyze that he saw his friend and benefactor 
lead Miss Malcolm to the piano. Ellen had 
never learned Italian singing, and if she had 
Harry could not have understood it; but he 
fully appreciated the sentiment of a chaste, 
English ballad, or the tcuching melody of a 
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} was the goal he had set before him, and for 
; the accomplishment of this one object every 
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Swiss air. The events of this evening had been 
to Harry Churchill like the shifting scenes of a 


, diorama, and had wrought a wonderful change 


in him. Hitherto ambition had been the ruling 
To rise in his profession 


power of his talented and finely cultivated mind 
was directed. The appearance and manners of 
Ellen Malcolm had moved upon the depths of 
his spirit, awakening feelings of a strange and 
delicious nature. As he listened to her sweet 
warblings the happy spirit of other days stole 
over him. He thought of his father—he visited 
again the haunts of his boyhood—he was once 
more stealing a half-reluctant and half-consent- 
ing kiss from pretty little Elly Malcolm, in the 
play of ** Copenhagen” or “ Blind-Man’s Buff.” 
Oh! there is a beauty and freshness in the recol- 
lections of early days, that the corroding and 
suspicious cares of the world can never obli- 
terate; and Harry Churchill’s heart was fast 
melting beneath this blessed influence. Acting 
from the impulse of this delicious reverie, and 
apparently unconscious of the presence of others, 
he arose, approached the piano, and bending over 
Ellen, asked in tones expressive of the deepest 
feeling, if she would sing a favorite air of his,- 
mentioning one that she had often sung for him 
while they were wandering together in their 
native valley. This revealed all. 

*¢ Harry Churchill !*? exclaimed Ellen, in un- 
disguised astonishment and delight as she started 
from her seat. 

6 What of him ?”? echoed Mrs. Malcolm. 

**Confound you, Harry!” chimed in Mr. Ste- 
phens, with a vain attempt to look displeased. 
‘IT told you that you did not know how to 
behave properly.”’ 

*‘ Indeed, I could not help it,’”? said Harry 
meekly, in extenuation of his fault, while his 
eyes rested upon Ellen in a look that caused 
hers to seek the keys of the piano. After Mrs. 
Malcolm had assured herself of Harry’s identity, 
they drew around the centre-table to talk about 
old times,” as Mrs. Malcolm termed it. Every 
event of importance that had transpired within 
the last ten years was faithfully recounted by 
that lady, who found in Harry a most patient 
listener. ‘* And how are all our old friends in 
the Valley ?”? resumed Harry, after a short pause. 

*¢ All well, the last time I heard from them,” 
replied Mrs. Malcolm. ‘Oh! by the bye, you 
remember Squire Hobson, don’t you ?”? 

*€ Squire Hobson! oh, perfectly well—what of 
him, Mrs. Malcolm ?”? rejoined Churchill, who 
had been informed by Mr. Stephens that Squire 
Hobson’s offer was Mrs. Malcélin’s hobby, and 
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now asked the question in order to draw from 
Mrs. Malcolm the particulars, that he might 
feed his passion upon Ellen’s quiet blushes and 
evident confusion; but just at this moment, to 
Ellen’s great relief, who dreaded a full history of 
the Squire’s courtship and rejection, a servant 
appeared at the door with the announcement 
that some person wished to see Mrs. Malcolm 
immediately, so the lady was obliged to leave; 
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last of all exhibited Harry and Ellen kneeling at 
the altar, with Mr. Stephens’ hands laid upon 
their heads bestowing his blessing. They had 
been drawn by Ellen at Harry’s request, who 
had them engraved in the utmost perfection of 
style and superbly bound. It was a touching 
ang delicate gift, and Mr. Stephens gazed on it 
until the emotions of his soul filled his eyes, 
On the first page of the volume the following 


but she consoled herself that upon the very first $ lines were written :-— 


opportunity she would tell Harry all about it; 
‘for he should see,”’ as she said to herself, 
“that if Ellen was determined to be an old 
maid it was her own fault.”? Soon after Mrs. 
Malcolm’s withdrawal, Mr. Stephens happened 
to recollect some very important business that 
required his immediate attention. When Harry 
was left alone with Ellen, he doubtless found ; 
eloquent words with which to clothe the story 
of his love, for three months from that night a 
select party of friends were assembled in Mrs. 
Malcolm’s parlors to offer their congratulations 
to Lieut. Churchill and his bride. Mr. Stephens’ 
benign countenance beamed with happiness, and 
tears of joy gathered in his eyes as he warmly 
grasped the hand of the groom, and pressed his 
lips upon the forehead of the bride. As to 
Mrs. Malcolm her delight almost exceeded the 
bounds of propriety. Her daughter was posi- 
tively married, and better than all to an officer, 
and to this day the old lady advises all young 
ladies to wait for The Last Offer. $ 
Early the next morning the happy couple set ; 
off on a bridal trip to Niagara. On entering } 
his own apartment soon after their departure, 
Mr. Stephens’ attention was attracted by a very i 
large and elegantly bound volume on his dres- ; 
sing-table. What was his surprise on opening 
it to find the most exquisite engraving of scenes 
in his own, and the history of those in whom he 
had so long been interested. The first picture 
represented himself receiving Henry Churchill, 
a dejected and melancholy looking lad into his 
employ. The next scene was the heart cheering 
one of Harry’s gratitude when he presented to 
him the midshipman’s warrant. Turning the 
leaf a charming dwelling, quite embowered in } 
shrubbery, met his view, which he at once con- ; 
jectured was a picture of what had been Mrs. ° 
Malcolm and Ellen’s residence in the Wyoming 
Valley. Following this was a vivid represen- 
tation of this beautiful Valley home wrapped in 
flames, and the stricken mother and daughter 
bowed with grief; while hovering around them 
as @ guardian spirit he could faintly trace the 
outlines of his own likeness. The next in order 
was when Harry forgot that he was Lieutenant 
Henry and disclosed his true ¢haracter. The 
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To our best friend and mutual benefactor we 
respectfully present this memento of our grati- 
tude and love, in regard for his generosity and 
benovolence of heart in cherishing and encou- 
raging us when suffering from adverse circum- 


stances; praying that the richest of Heaven’s’ 


blessing may rest upon him, and long as our 
spirits live we will revere and bless the name 
of Francis Stephens. 

Henry ayp Even Cuvurcuit. 


LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 
BY CAROLINE E.*woopD. 


Let us love one another, we’re wanderers below 
Through this world of mixed sorrow and gladness, 

The brighter the sunshine, the darker the shade, 
And the deeper the twilight of sadness. 

Where sorrow steals o’er us in coldness and gloom, 
And the spirit is weary with sighing, 

And the flowers that have brightened our pathway below 
In their beauty and sweetness are dying; 

Then the whisper of Friendship is balm to the soul, 
And points the grieved spirit to Heaven; 


; Like a star breaking forth with its radiant smile 


From the darkness and silence of even. 

Oh! love is a jewel, a treasure of bliss 
For our comfort and happiness given, 

To light us and guide through the good and the ill 
That may chequer our pathway to Heaven. 





THE NIGHT WIND. 
BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


Wuence is the tone of mastery that thrilleth 
Through all the changes of thy voice, oh! wind? 
Thy mournful voice! whose mystic music filleth 
With solemn thought the chambers of the mind! 
Between thee and the human heart there seemeth 
A strange, ideal, yet nameless sympathy. 
O, restless wanderer! my fancy dreameth 
That what the soul is to humanity 
Thou to the mighty Universe may’st be! 
And when as now, at midnight’s hour I hear 
Thy haunting voice, it seemeth to whisper me 
That human life, with all its hope and fear, 
Its changeful joy and grief is most like thee, 
Both things of wonder, wrapt in mystery! 
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FANNY’S FLIRTATION. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


**Enaacep to Mr. Stuart!’ 

** Yes, sir.”? 

‘To dance the next set !”? 

«‘ Why not ?” and as she spoke, the fair Fanny 
saucily tossed her head. 

The speakers were Fanny Fraley, the belle 
of Coralton, and Charles Beaumont, the hand- 
somest young lawyer of the place. The lady 
was in the very hey-day of youth and beauty, 
the centre of admiration, with high animal spirits, 
and fascinating powers of conversation. The 
gentleman was also a superior person. Already, 
at the age of twenty-three, he held a prominent 
position at the bar, and was universally courted 
for his affability and eloquence. 

He and Fanny had known each other for more 
than two years. The acquaintance, during that 
period, had ripened into a close intimacy, the 
result of a similarity of taste, and a secret con- 
sciousness on the part of each that the other, 
alone of all the crowd, was an equal in intellect. 
Without a word of what is called love having 
ever passed between them, they yet perfectly 
understood each other; and if Fanny blushed in 
secret with joy at her conquest, Beaumont was 
not less proud of the affection he had inspired. 
Scarcely an evening passed in which they were 
not together. Their friends regarded it as a 
match, and even went so far as to speculate on 
the wedding day. 

Fanny had but a single fault—she was proud. 
The very day on which our story opens, an ac- 
quaintance had repeated in her presence a re- 
mark of some busy gossip, to the effect that 
Fanny had been too easily won, that she had in 
fact courted Beaumont. Though the calumny 
came from one whose opinion a girl of Fanny’s 
intellect ought to have despised, yet she allowed 
herself to be affected by it. Her pride took the 
alarm at once. 

That evening she was to accompany Beau- 
mont to a party. For some time he had been 
her sole attendant on such occasions: his ser- 
vices were tacitly tendered, and accepted in the 
same manner as a matter of course. It had 
been his practice also to dance the first set with 
Fanny. He never, at least not of late, took the 
precaution to engage her hand by a formal re- 
quest beforehand; but always, when the dance 
was called, approached and led her out as by an 
understood arrangement. On such occasions 


Fanny, if asked to dance by another, answered 

that she was engaged for the first set. But, 

on this evening, giving way to her pride, she 
Vou. XI.—18 














; accepted the invitation, and when Beaumont, 


as usual, would have led her out she answered 
him as above. 

‘*Why not!”? was her reply to her lover’s 
exclamation of surprise. ‘* Why not!” and she 
gave a saucy toss of the head. 

“IT thought you were engaged to dance the 
first set with me!” replied Beaumont mildly. 

**T have no recollection of your asking me, or 
of my making such a promise.”’ 

‘¢ But has there not been a tacit understanding 
to that effect ?” 

‘¢Since when?” and Fanny opened her large 
dark eyes, with an expression of admirably coun- 
terfeited surprise. 

Oh! woman, woman, why will you sometimes 
suffer a feeling of pique, or a petty whim to let 
you trifle with a true and honest bosom. Fanny 
knew she was doing wrong even while she spoke, 
nor could she endure the look of mild reproach 
with which Beaumont regarded her: that large 
dark eye first lost its look of counterfeited sur- 
prise, and then fell to the ground. 

‘Fanny!’ said Beaumont. 

She did not look up, but she tapped her fingers 
with her fan, while her pretty lip pouted. 

“Fanny!” repeated Beaumont, in an earnest 
tone, ‘you cannot be serious—or have I mis- 
understood you? Surely you have not been 
trifling with my affections ?”’ 

*Sir!—you presume—” said Fanny, his tone 
of slight rebuke reddening her face with anger. 
*‘ Thank heaven, you have no right yet to tyran- 
nize over me, and a 

Perhaps conscience made her pause, perhaps 
she only ceased because others approached; for 
at that moment Mr. Stuart came up, and bowing 
haughtily to her lover, she took her partner’s 
hand and joined the dance. 

What language can describe Beaumont’s feel- 
ings? Never before had there beenithe slightest 
difference between Fanny and himself. He knew 
not what to think! Now he attributed her con- 
duct to whim, now he imagined she had heard 
something againsthim. On a review of his con- 
duct he came to the conclusion that, perhaps, 
he had been too exacting in his conduct, or too 
severe in his language. Accordingly he resolved 
to have a full and frank explanation with her be- 
fore the close of the evening. 

But this he found impossible. As if divining 
his intention and resolved to defeat it, she avoided 
even catching his eye, and pretended to be ab- 
sorbed in Mr. Stuart’s conversation and that of 
others of her admirers. Never had she been 
more brilliant in repartee: she kept a crowd of 
gentlemen around her continually; and Beau- 
mont found that it would be impossible to ex- 
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change even a syllable in private with her. 
Stung to desperation he approached at last, just 
as the company was retiring, and said, 

*€ Shall I attend you home ?” 

Had Fanny been just, these words offering, as 
they did, an opportunity for explanation, would 
have terminated the incipient quarrel; but a 
wilful perversity possessed her on that evening; 
and she answered with disdain. 

**No, I thank you, Mr. Beaumont. I shall 
trust myself to no one, this evening, but Mr. 
Stuart. You will be my cavalier!” she said, 
addressing the last named individual, who de- 
lightedly accepted the honor. 

Beaumont retired really angry. Yet he could 
not believe that Fanny had intentionally trifled 
with his affections. He knew her to be of too 
noble a nature for a coquet. Still, she was un- 
just, terribly unjust; and he felt he had a right 
to be angry. 

The next morning, however, he called at her 
house, resolved to make one last effort at an 
explanation. He found Mr. Stuart there, and 
on this person Fanny bestowed her almost sole 
attention. The truth was she felt keenly she had 
been unjust to her lover the preceding evening; 
but in the presence of a third party, especially 
of one cognizant of the quarrel, she would not 
admit this. Pride, pride! Stung by her cold 
and distant demeanor Beaumont soon left the 
house, vowing to himself never to return. 

Scarcely, however, had Mr. Stuart gone than 
Fanny, now conscious of the amount of her in- 
justice, and also aware of Beaumont’s high spirit 
when once aroused, flung herself on her bed in 
an agony of tears. She would have given much 
to have recalled the last twenty-four hours. 
Yet, so perverse is the human heart, that when 
she met Beaumont at a party, as she did that 
very evening, she studiously avoided him, when 
a word, nay} even a look would have brought 
him to her side in spite of his anger. But she 
devoted herself almost exclusively to Mr. Stuart, 
as on the preceding evening. 

For weeks the flirtation, thus began in a mo- 
ment of folly and perverseness, was persevered 
in through pride. Nightly Fanny met Beaumont 
in society, and there gave herself up to the atten- 
tions of others; and nightly she returned home 
to weep bitter tears of remorse in the seclusion 
of her chamber. But pride would not allow her 
to retrace her steps. 

At length Beaumont, who had lingered in the 
vain hope that Fanny would recall him, resolved 
to put in execution a plan he had long conceived 
for visiting Europe, hoping that absence would 
cure his passion. Indeed his judgment and his 
love had long been at war: he felt that one who 














could be as unjust as Fanny ought not to be his 
wife; yet a secret belief that she knew she had 
done wrong, and repented of her conduct, kept 
alive the flame of affection in his heart. But 
when he found that she made no overtures for a 
reconciliation, he determined to tear her image 
from his memory, and chose this European tour 
that absence might assist his efforts. 

Fanny heard of his departure with agony of 
heart. Of late she had hoped that some acci- 
dent would bring about an explanation; for the 
first overture she was determined never to make. 
But now, when this last hope was destroyed by 
his sailing, she wept for hours in remorseful grief. 

**T shall never see him again,” she exclaimed. 
‘He despises me, I know. And I have flung 
away a noble heart through my own perverse- 
ness, when a word from me would have brought 
him to my feet—but I would die before I would 
utter that word!” 

‘‘ Farewell forever,’ said Beaumont, leaning 
over the side of the ship, and looking back on 
the receding land. ‘Farewell, Fanny, once so 
dearly loved. But for this one fault of your 
character you would have been the noblest of 
your sex.”’ 

A year passed, during which no tidings of 
Beaumont were received at Coralton. Fanny, 
meantime, was besieged by admirers, and in the 
intoxication of vanity, sought to forget her re- 
morse and grief. She became in fact a con- 
firmed coquette. Having no heart to lose, she 
engaged in flirtation after flirtation without fear ; 
and thus one fatal act of that kind became the 
fertile parent of numerous others. Mr. Stuart, 
after due time, proposed, but received a cour- 
teous dismissal: others, who in turn were encou- 
raged, in turn were rejected. And thus did an 
originally fine nature, misled into one deed of 
folly, by persisting in it bring unhappiness on 
itself and pervert its own goodness. It was in 
revenge for herself that she flirted, Fanny per- 
suaded herself to think. 

What was Beaumont doing in the meantime? 
He was striving to cure himself of his passion, 
by engrossing his attention with travel among 
those glorious lands where genius and art had 
birth. He had not left America until satisfied 
that a longer continuance of his love would be 
weak and wrong; and now he resolved not to 
return until he could do so with a free heart. 

He came back at length. What he heard of 
Fanny fully justified him in his resolution: a 
woman who, for any reason, could become @ 
confirmed coquet was not fit to be his wife. 
He listened to the mention of her name without 
emotion, and even when he met her he did so 
without the slightest throbbing of heart. 
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Beaumont has long been married to a wife 
every way worthy of him. Fanny is still un- 
wedded. She has never loved but the once. 
Enough of her original nobleness of character 
remains to have prevented her marrying where 
her heart could not accompany her hand; but 
she is nevertheless the most accomplished coquet 
of Coralton; what was begun in revenge is now 
persisted in from habit; and thus she, who might 
have been a happy wife and almost a perfect 
woman, is discontented and heartless, and all 
through one fatal FLIRTATION. 


THE BEAUTIFUL DEAD. 
BY D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 


BReEaTHE gently, 

Ye ’re treading the chamber of death; 
Bind softly 

About that pure forehead Love’s wreath; 
Press lightly 

Upon those pale lips your last kiss, 
And smiling, 

Ah, view ye a picture like this. 


** Bring roses”’ 

To twine in those ringlets of gold, 
And ribbons, 

To bind the small hands white and cold. 
Ah, lovely 

She looks as a gleam from the skies— 
A shadow 

Just veiling the light of her eyes. 


And sing ye, 

Sing sweetly with tremulous tone; 
But weep not 

The seraph-like heavenward gone. 
An angel— 

She wanders with fetterless tread; 
Then mourn not, 

Ah, weep not the Beautiful Dead. 





TWILIGHT. 
BY DR. H. M. SMITH. 


’T 1s twilight, and the busy hum of day 
Has died upon the evening’s balmy wings; 
And the sweet night-bird, in the forest, sings 
In touching tones her soft and vesper lay. 
On yonder fleecy cloud, the sun’s last ray 
In beauty lingers yet, and o’er it flings 
Bright hues, like those from which the rainbow springs, 
That paints the sky’s ethereal, trackless way. 
And evening’s sweet, refulgent star of light, 
That bathes the sky with beauty, twinkling gleams 
Afar, amid the deepening shades of night. 
Sweet hour! ’tis now the raptured spirit dreams 
Of bliss divine, beyond this drear abode, 
And holds communion with its Maker—God! 


THE LADY MARY. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


A weEppING procession was gathered in the 
royal chapel of old Westminster, and before the 
altar stood Arthur Boleyn and Eleanor Howard. 
Both were young, both beautiful, but oh, how 
unlike in their youth, how strangely at variance 
in their beauty. He, the bridegroom, ardent, 
impassioned, with all the fires of a generous 
nature kindling over heart and features, stood 
in the midst of that gorgeous crowd trembling 
with eager hope, alive only to the delicious joy 
of having the loved one by his side, and knowing 
that she was now to be made his forever and 
ever more. And she, Eleanor Howard the bride, 
how pale and fixed were those lovely features ! 
Her dark eyes shone through the snow-mist of 
her bridal veil like stars through a cloud in the 
bosom of night. Agitated she might have been, 
but there was no tremor of the lip—no blush 
upon the round cheek—no downward drooping 
of the broad, white eyelid. She felt the bride- 
groom’s pulse thrilling through every finger that 
clasped her small hand, but her own heart beat 
firm and evenly, not a fibre of that delicate hand 
shook in his impassioned grasp, and yet she an- 
swered it with a clinging hold firm as iron and 
as icy. 

They knelt together, the ardent and generous 
—the crafty and cold hearted. The glowing 
purple of his wedding vestments mingled with 
the snowy whiteness of hers, and both flowed 
down the altar steps, clinging together in soft 
folds like the foam and wavelets of a mountain 
stream leaping forth in the twilight. Many 
courtiers stood around. At the right hand was 
King Henry, at the left Sir Thomas Boleyn. 
The king seemed greatly excited, i ruby color 
came and went across his cheek, and his eyes 
were bent upon the bride with an expression 
that made the courtiers marvel, never had they 
witnessed so much of tenderness in those eyes 
before. Sir Thomas Boleyn stood near the 
monarch gazing also upon the young pair, but 
his features were stern and pale, pride and re- 
sentment, amounting almost to anguish, marked 
every lineament, and it was observed that he 
neither joined nor looked upon the gay throng 
around the altar, but bent his eyes sternly upon 
the floor whenever they were not fixed upon the 
glowing face of his son. Back from the crowd, 
and sheltered by a heavy pillar of stone, was a 
female figure robed in black, and with a Spanish 
mantilla—such as Catharine of Arragon had 
introduced into England—drawn over her face. 
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She was almost unnoticed in the glittering crowd, 
and those who looked that way could only see a 
human form standing there like a statue, dark 
and motionless as the stone against which she 
leaned. 

The marriage ceremony wasover. The newly 
wedded pair descended from the altar, and all 
went forth obedient to a signal made by the 
king, who, laying his hand upon the arm of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, detained him in the chapel. 

‘Sir Thomas,”’ said Henry, when they were 
quite alone, “‘this moody brow beseems not a 
place where all should be mirth and joyousness.”’ 

‘¢ My liege,” said Sir Thomas, gravely turning 
his eyes upon the king, ‘I have assented, as in 
all obedience a true subject should, to the union 
of my only son and heir with this lady, not be- 
cause your royal bounty has bestowed upon her 
a dqwer worthy the hand of a princess, nor from 
those other reasons which must remain secret. 
But I owe a solemn debt for past wrong to this 
lady’s mother—wrong for which the bitterness 
and humiliation of this moment is but slight 
atonement. Let it be enough that I have obeyed 
the royal behest. Ask me not, sire, to smile while 
my heart is on the rack.” 

An angry flush shot athwart Henry’s forehead, 
but some prudential motive held his ire in check, 
and he answered in a conciliatory tone, and yet 
a little impatiently. 

* Nay, nay, Sir Thomas, let not such thoughts 
mar the festivals of thy son’s marriage day. The 
lady is fair—well dowered and well beloved by 
her bridegroom: from this day the king will have 
especial care of the family into which she is 
wedded.” 

*¢ The royal favor has been felt by one of my 
family already,” said Sir Thomas gloomily, and 
with a slight tinge of bitterness. 

‘Thy daughter!”? said Henry, and his face 


become om: 

*¢ Has not the royal will bereft her of a hus- 
band second to none in the kingdom?’ added 
Sir Thomas, with some energy. ‘Is she not 
now almost a prisoner at Hever Castle, deprived 
of her place in the queen’s household, and all 
for no reason that I can dream of save that she, 
with her high spirit, might have rebelled against 
the marriage which your highness has just wit- 
nessed? This is some proof of the court favor 
to be expected by Thomas Boleyn and his family 
—a daughter exiled that an only son may be 
linked in marriage to a maiden without name 
or race.”’ 

Flashes of crimson and white followed each 
other across the king’s face as this bold ad- 
dress was uttered. He turned haughtily from Sir 
Thomas, and planting one foot on a step of the 
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altar, stood gazing upon the floor several mo- 
ments after the baronet had ceased speaking. 
Some rapid association of ideas seemed passing 
through his mind. Twice he lifted his eyes to 
Sir Thomas, and dropped them again undeci- 
dedly. At last his resolution seemed to be 
taken, and he looked frankly up. 

*‘Hark ye, Sir Thomas, the king is about to 
say that which must be whispered again only at 
the cost of life. If thy daughter was separated 
from Lord Percy and exiled from the court, 
it was not from evil intent toward her or her 
family, but that Henry Tudor could not see the 
woman he loves better than life or kingdom 
wedded to another !”? 

“Sir King!’? cried Boleyn, turning fiercely 
upon the monarch, and laying a hand upon his 
sword. ‘ This to me—this to her father ?”’ 

**Nay,” said Henry, turning a careless glance 
at the hand which menaced him—‘had I not 
been prepared to say more I had not spoken at 
all; that which has not been entrusted even to 
Wolsey I now say to thee. In three days de- 
parts a messenger from hence to his holiness the 
Pope, praying for a bill of divorcement between 
us and Catharine, once our brother’s widow. 
That obtained, and thy daughter, the beautiful 
Anne, leaves her exile at Hever Castle to mount 
the throne of England.” 

** My liege, if this be a jest!”? said Sir Thomas, 
turning very pale. ‘* My daughter’s name must 
not be slightly handled even by the monarch of 
England !”? 

“It is no jest. Henry of Richmond was not 
more determined to make Elizabeth of York his 
queen than his son is to place the diadem of 
England on thy daughter’s head. In earnest of 
this most honest intent the patents are already 
made out by which Sir Thomas Boleyn becomes 
Earl of Wiltshire, and his son Lord Rochford. 
Is there ought else that the fair Anne or her 
friends can desire, by which the king can prove 
his devotion to her and hers ?” 

Henry spoke with honest warmth, and frankly 
held forth his hand. 

Sir Thomas was overwhelmed: he hesitated, 
[coked keenly into Henry’s face, and seeing 
nothing there but a look of cheerful sincerity, 
bent his knee and kissed the monarch’s hand. 

“Forgive me, sire,”’ he said, in a faltering 
voice, “if at once my mind refused to compre- 
hend the high grace which is designed for my 
daughter, I now feel how impossible it is that 
the King of England could so jest with a father’s 
feelings.” 

** All is understood between us now!” said 
Henry, raising the baronet from his feet. ‘It 
is better thus. With her father’s sanction to his 
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king’s suit the lovely Anne will look less coldly 
on the high destiny in store for her. In Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, Henry Tudor has an advocate 
and friend. Is it not so?” 

*T were recreant were it otherwise!” said Sir 
Thomas, with emotion. 

« And now,” said Henry, grasping his newly 
made ally by the hand, “another word and we 
must follow the revellers. So soon as it may be, 


let the young bride yonder join her lovely sister- } 


in-law at Hever Castle. There exist many rea- 
sons for this. It is much to be feared that the 
king will need a steady and eloquent advocate 





with thy somewhat high spirited daughter, and g 
Besides $ 
there are circumstances that touch us yet more i 


this lady will be all we could desire. 


closely. While the poor boy Richmond remains 


in this precarious state it were better that the ° 


lady be removed to a distance from the court. 
It was to accomplish this that we so strenuously ° 
urged her immediate union with thy son. The 
boy will never breathe freely again till her 
memory is weakened by absence.” 

* Alas, I grieve to hear it; the duke is a noble 
youth !”? 

‘He is a noble youth,” cried Henry, with 
much feeling; “but I fear me, Boleyn, that 
things have happened within the last three 
months that will lay the brave boy in his tomb ' 
before another year passes over England. I { 
did not think that anything could have uprooted { 
@ young and vigorous life so easily.” 

“Heaven grant that these fears prove ground- } 
less!”? said Sir Thomas, with.earnest warmth. 

 Amen!”’ rejoined the king fervently—* for ; 
heaven only knows how I love the boy! But ' 
for the hopes that are woven around thy own 
matchless daughter, Sir Thomas, he had ere this 
been proclaimed as the next heir of England!” 

Sir Thomas made no answer, but his counte- 
nance changed, and he slowly followed King } 
Henry out of the chapel, filled with ambitious } 
aspirations that had never entered his imagina- 
tion before. 

Meantime the bridal train had sallied forth into 
the sunshine, and was breaking up in — in m 

a 


; 
‘ 


the open space beneath the palace windows. 

one of these windows stood a youth, thin a 
attenuated, till his features were like those of a 
sickly girl, The damask dressing-gown girded 
around his waist covered a form slender and 
fragile beyond even feminine delicacy, and as i 
he gazed forth a faint cough lowand husky now 
and then shook the rich folds that covered his ; 
chest. He had been for a whole hour gazing : 
upon the sculptured entrance of the chapel, and 
though his limbs shook under him, and every 
joint seemed giving way, the youth kept his 
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post, only relieving his weakness by leaning 
more and more against the groined stonework 
of the window. Hitherto his face had been 
deadly pale, but as the bridal throng came forth 
a blood red flash shot into his cheeks, and his 
large blue eyes dilated till their size and splendor 
seemed superhuman. He saw them come forth 
—the gorgeous crowd—fluttering like butterflies 
around the newly married pair; yet to him it was 
only a cloud of glowing colors of rich, waving 
plumes, and garments mingling and swaying to- 
gether. One object only held his gaze, the young 
bride moving with inimitable grace through the 
glittering mass. She was no longer pale, for the 
warm color on her cheeks glowed richly through 
her veil, and with it shone the splendor of her 
dark eyes, their black lashes uplifted and pressed 
against the brow, and their full beauty visible 
through the gossamer folds. Her arm rested 
lightly in that of the bridegroom, and she was 
speaking so carelessly that a tone of her voice 
reached the poor youth, where he clung trem- 
Her attitude, the 
elastic lightness of her step—everything bespoke 
excitement, which the youth in his bitter feelings 
mistook for excess of happiness. She paused, 
turned to address one of the maidens that sup- 
ported her train, and in resuming her position 
flung back her veil with one hand :—at the same 
instant her eyes were uplifted, and a ringing 
laugh broke from her lips. Oh, what a terrible 
mockery all this seemed to the heart of that suf- 
fering youth. Had she no compassion on his 
misery? Could she revel in her inheritance of 
sin, while a like curse was crushing him to the 
grave? The bitterness of death—nay, death 
itself fell straightway upon that young heart. 
His dim eyes turned yet upon the crowd beneath 
the window, but all objects were blended to- 
gether; there bride, bridegroom and courtiers 
passed by like a sunset cloud rolligg across the 
horizon. Then everything gre tk before 
him; there was a suffocating pressure on his 
chest as if a serpent had coiled around him, 
and with each heart-pulse was girding his folds 
tighter and tighter. His limbs gave way, and 
he fell slowly to the floor, gasping faintly and 
pale as a corpse. There grovelling among the 
rushes, he thrust a hand into his bosom as if to 
grapple with the invisible power that seemed 
strangling him; his head fell back, a wave of 
foam, threaded with blood, flowed to his lips, 
and stretching out his limbs with a faint shud- 
der, he lay motionless with the beautiful sun- 
shine streaming like a glory all around him. 
Another laugh came ringing up from the garden, 
but the poor boy heard it not. 

A few hours after, and the old walls of 
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Westminster shook with the wedding revel. , wildly clasped together. She stood before the 
There was a banquet in the great hall, heralded death chamber of young Richmond: her breath 
in by a flourish of horns and trumpets that star- ; came painfully, and her locked hands shook as 
tled the very pages in the attics and corridors; ; she beat them against the door. The page 
but the poor boy heard it not. There was music ; opened it, and Henry, who was bowed over the 
ringing up from the great reception room, ming- ; dead form of his only son weeping like a child, 
led with the vibrations of two hundred joyous } turned sharply to see who had thus dared to in- 


dancers, end the hum of thrice two hundred 
merry voices, all rising and floating through 
the palace in a gleeful tumult; still the poor boy 
heard it not. In the glee and riot of the wed- 
ding no one thought of him, for shrinking from 
the scrutiny of his attendants he had dismissed 
them all, pleading only for solitude—and so they 
left him, thankful that his own orders set them 
free to mingle with the revellers. 

Toward midnight, when wine and feasting 
and love-speeches had reached their height, 
when the dance was one whirl of excitement, 
every cheek red, and every eye on fire with 
hilarity, there entered the room a young page, 
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trude upon his grief, and saw Eleanor standing 
there trembling and aghast in the cold whiteness 
of her bridal robes, like an accusing spirit sent 
to upbraid him. This sight dashed the passion 
of his grief with something like defiance. 
‘*What seek ye here?” he cried, striding to- 


ward the young girl. ‘‘ This is no chamber for 


bridal trappings.” 

*T would look upon the dead form of my bro- 
ther !”’ said Eleanor, advancing into the room. 

Henry recoiled a pace, and then his anger and 
his grief broke forth again. 

*Look!”? he said, pointing with one finger 
toward the lifeless form that had been lifted to 


evidently bewildered with terror. His face was ; the couch, where the head fell back upon the 


pale, and he looked around the room with wild 
scrutiny. He saw the king standing at the up- 
per end of the room, surrounded by seVeral of 
the court-beauties, with whom he was bandying 
some of those merry compliments, that, when 
he was in the mood, few men could utter more 
gracefully. The page seemed emboldened by 
some overpowering emotion, for he went directly 


up to the monarch, and kneeling down grasped > 


with some violence the superb crimson tunic 
that fell to Henry’s knees, in order to secure 
attention. 

6‘ Well, what now ?7—what ails the varlet ?” 
cried Henry, turning with some impatience to- 
ward the lad. 

The boy arose to his feet and raised his pale 
face toward the monarch, who bent to receive 
the words that trembled on his lips. 

‘* Dead !’4yeried the king, and the ruddy color 
left his ch our boy Richmond dead!’ and 
for a moment he was incapable of taking in the 
sad truth, it found him so utterly unprepared. 
After a brief silence, he stepped from the beau- 
tiful group that shrunk away from the passion of 
grief visible on his countenance, and spoke aloud. 

‘* Break up the dance—let all disperse to soli- 
tude and prayer—there is death in the palace!’ 
and with an exclamation of bitter grief, Henry 
left the revellers gazing mutely at each other 
awe-stricken and astonished. 

While the crowd stood thus lost in amaze- 
ment, Arthur Boleyn’s bride arose from a seat 
that she had occupied near the king, and fol- 
lowed him from the room. She passed on 
through corridor and ante-room, her face white 
as the bridal veil that shadowed it, and her hands 
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pillow with the bright hair scattered all around, 


} and a seraphic smile upon the features. ‘ But 


for thee—but for thee—I say; his life had been 
spared! Look,’’ he added still more vehemently, 
‘for thy viper existence, nursed in craft, con- 
cealed in bitter malice, has the boy been sacri- 
ficed. Look if thou wilt, and then hie thee to 
thy bridegroom with a brother’s blood and a 
father’s curse upon thy head !’? 

Eleanor had entered the room with all the 
better impulses of her nature uppermost. She 
was not a person to reproach herself under any 
circumstances, but there was something terrible 
in the sudden death of that young man on the 
day of her bridal, that linked the two events 
together so forcibly that all the vivid supersti- 
tion of her mind was excited by it. She had 
loved the youth too, not as her former coquetry 
had led him to suppose; but the knowledge of 
their relationship brought into a heart little ac- 
customed to affection a new born and pure sen- 
sation, part tenderness, part regret for the evil 
she had wrought him; and with these feelings 
all powerfully excited in her bosom she had 
entered the chamber of death. While Henry 
was thus cruelly addressing her, she stood be- 
fore him transformed by a quick revulsion of 
all these feelings. Her hands unlocked them- 
selves: her lips closed with a rigid pressure : her 
large eyes dilated, and even the stern monarch 
shrunk from their fierce expression. 

**T come to look upon my brother!’ she said, 
with slow and thrilling distinctness, and she 
approached the couch—oh, with what terrible 
sensations. She laid her hand upon the beau- 
tiful forehead of the corpse. Her heart.seemed 
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to harden with that cold touch, and sinking to ; her mind, that beautiful girl moved slowly on- 
her knees, she murmured something to herself. 3} ward and entered the bridal chamber. 
It was a vow of revenge on the father who had 
cursed her there in the presence of death. On 
the whole Boleyn family, to whom with a spirit A Few months after the marriage of Arthur 
of bitter prophecy gathered from the past, her } Boleyn, the royal chapel was again opened early 
heart turned with its load of hate, she vowed ; in the morning, and Lord Henry Percy stood 
to repeat that curse. Then she arose from the 3 before the altar, with Mary Talbot by his side. 
couch, and passing the astonished and relenting } Pure as a lily before the dew has left its half 
monarch, drew toward the door without casting ; open cup; blushing with dread that some one 
a glance upon him. might guess how happy she was; trembling she 
‘e Stay,”? said Henry, reaching forth his hand; { knew not why, as a flower vibrates on its stalk, 
‘we did not intend to deal so harshly with thee; ; she breathed the vows that made her Henry 
but yon mournful sight. This sudden blow— } Percy’s wife. He was more composed, and 
poor child, go weep over him, for he was thy } there was something of stern sadness in his 
brother !—but out of this chamber the word must } face, changing as he took the marriage vow, 
never pass thy lips again.”’ and felt the hand of that beautiful young crea- 
“T have no tears to weep,” replied Eleanor, } ture quivering in his to an expression of melan- 
with a bitter smile, which Henry dai not see, } choly tenderness. But the innocent bride saw 
for his eyes were full of moisture; ‘ but I can } it not, her heart was so wrapped up in its own 
be silent—I can obey.”’ ’ thrilling sensations that she dared not look at 
“ And in all things but the name thou shalt him, lest he should read them all in the love- 
be near to us as yon poor boy has been,”’ said light that she felt rushing to her eyes like sun- 
Henry with feeling, for his anger had been but ; beams to a violet. All her doubts had vanished. 
an outbreak of impatient grief, and he was } Percy had sought her hand, had urged forward 
scarcely conscious of his own harsh words. ; the bridal, even eagerly, during the last few 
The monarch took her hand and held it in his } weeks—what but love pure and ardent as her 
irresolutely, for her stern composure chilled own could have prompted this impatience. She 
j 


CHAPTER x. 





him; but a thought of his son—a glance at } had heard vague hints of a rival, but that was 
that pale, dead face, smiling, as it were, with nothing. Was she not his chosen one, his be- 
encouragement of the dawning tenderness that ; trothed from the cradle? Now his honored, 
he felt for this other unacknowledged child, ; wedded wife before the king and all his court. 
once more aroused all his violent feelings. He Never did a more true or honorable spirit live 
bent down and kissed the girl’s forehead with ; in a human bosom than that of Henry Perey— 
warm and earnest protestations of favor, ming- } but honor, truth, and such tenderness as gentle 
led yet with some harsh allusions to the part ; compassion gives, was all that he had to render 
she had taken in bringing about the-death of } for the thrilling love that beat in every pulse of 
that young creature’s heart. He had loved an- 
other also, and spite of the bitter resentment, the 
deep sense of wrong which suspicion of that 
the earth an instant, left the chamber. In the } others integrity had engendered in - heart, he 
corridor she paused and muttered to herself— } still loved her. For his was the single love of 
“for my viper existence—nursed in craft, con- : a life-time—that mighty passion which rooted 
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his son. 
Eleanor received it all with the most calm and 
chilling respect, and after bending her knee to 
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cealed in bitter malice. In all ut the name his } in the human heart, weaves its fibres so closely 
child—as if the name were not all!—viper— ; that once uptorn, there is no strength left for a 
viper—he and another may find meso. Thinks } second growth. Yet such was Perey’s nature 
he I have not known his secret fromthe first. } that pity, respect, and a sense of honor exhibited 
He will not acknowledge me because this might } themselves in his actions almost with the beau- 
prejudice his suit with Anne Boleyn, who will } tiful symptoms of affection as rendered by other 
brook no rival near the throne! It is for this I } men. 
am dowered—for this I am wedded to a Boleyn Sweet Mary Talbot, so innocent in her youth, 
—for this I am to be sent to join her at Hever } so trusting, so singularly child-like, how was she 
Castle. I am to be the lure by which he will } to discriminate between these shades of feeling ? 
decoy the proud Anne into becoming the king’s } How was she to know when she arose from the 
favorite—the king’s favorite while his wife lives ; altar, and was pressed to the bosom of her bride- 
and reigns. Ay, let her be that—or seem that ; groom, that his heart was aching as it felt the 
—and Percy’s wife she can never become.” flutter of hers? But time, that great expounder 
With these hateful thoughts passing through ? of all things, painful or joyous time, was before 
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her, and what woman, however unlearned in 
the human heart, does not sooner or later read 
aright that upon which her head is pillowed. 
Alas, for the gentle bride of Henry Percy—for 
years after she left the altar in her pure happi- 
ness, almost a child, and yet feeling deeper than 
ordinary women can—how life was harrassed 
by one gloomy doubt—a doubt that she was not 
thoroughly beloved by the husband for whom 
her first timid attachment had become worship. 
The certainty that he had-—that he did not love 
another, that was mercifully withheld, and her 
married hfe was, for a time, filled with many a 
tranquil pleasure. Thus year after year stole on, 
deepening the feelings time could not change in 
her warm heart, and confirming the sadness of 
his. 
CHAPTER XI. 

Now many years have swept over the per- 
sonages of our story—years whose history is 
graven forever in the pages of English history. 
The will of one despotic man, and the aspira- 
tions of an ambitious woman—wronged, disap- 
pointed, and rendered desperate in the rude 
breaking up of her affections, had hurled a noble 
and regally born queen from her husband’s side 
upon the throne, where she had held an honored 
place for nineteen years. The same terrible 
power had braved. the Pope, and had shaken 
the pillars of Rome from their fast hold in the 
soil of England. There is no history on record 
where bloodshed and war ever accomplished a 
revolution so complete as that brought about by 
the unholy love of Henry the Eighth for Anne 
Boleyn. And now Anne Boleyn was Queen of 
England, crowned and anointed. She had taken 
years in treading her pathway to the throne, and 
each step had crushed some noble and generous 


feeling out from a nature originally honorablea d 


good. How could it be otherwise, when every 
land-mark ofjher lofty progress was planted upon 
the heart o' oppressed wife and suffering mo- 
ther, and her triumph crowned, at last, by the 
death of the most noble woman that ever wore 
a crown, Catharine of Arragon! 

And now Queen Anne trembled upon the 
summit of human greatness—in the language 
of her biographer, ‘she had won the great poli- 
tical game for which she had in the bitterness 
of disappointed love vindictively entered the 
lists with the veteran statesmen who had sepa- 
rated her from the man of her heart. She had 
had the vengeance she had vowed for the loss of 
Percy, and laid the pride and power of Wolsey 
in the dust. The laws of primogenature had 
been reversed, that the succession to the throne 
might be vested in her issue; and the two men 
most deservedly venerated by the king and the 


ran 


people of England, More and Fisher, had been 
sacrificed to her displeasure.”” She was more 
than a queen, for her will ruled the Tyrant King, 
and that rendered her despotic. 

While these great political events were in pro- 
gress, the destiny which linked the personages 
of our story together with such fatal certainty 
was working itself out. While Anne Boleyn 
had been haughtily treading the kingly ermine 
beneath her feet, and enforcing her will in all 
the open vanity of power; Eleanor, the family 
3 viper, was silently busy at her venomous work. 
; She had been baffled by her own malice, over- 
} reached and put down by the woman whom 
; She had hoped to see disgraced and abandoned 
: as her own mother had been. After all her 
: machinations the man whom she had loved was 
$ married to the gentle lady from whom she had 
; vowed to separate him. Her influence with the 
"king was great, but it had failed to obtain an 
; acknowledgment of her birth, and in all things 
> was secondary to that of the triumphant queen. 
> Still Eleanor had patience. Like the spider she 
could see her web demolished, and silently weave 
it up again thread by thread, even around the 
> foot of the throne itself. She was one of those 
> who never yield an object good or evil. Her 
; lynx eye more keen-sighted even than jealousy 
itself, had detected the first variation of Henry’s 
‘ passion for his new queen to another. Gently, 
; and with silent perseverance she managed to 
; excite his curiosity and his vanity by repeating, 
> with every appearance of careless sincerity, all 
the flattering encomiums which she averred that 
; Jane Seymour, Anne’s maid of honor, had uttered 
in her presence. Sometimes she would pity the 
hopeless passion of this unhappy lady, and con- 
trast her modest and quiet manner with that 
; dashing coquetry to which Anne, in the arro- 
gance of her power and beauty, sometimes gave 
way. The king listened, become interested, 
and in a few weeks his portrait hung around 
the neck of Jane Seymour. Eleanor smiled, 
become more assiduous in her attentions to the 
queen, continuing to garner up every careless 
look or act in her evil memory, and went on 
gathering together the last threads of the fearful 
web which she had been so long in weaving. 

There was to be a great festival at Greenwich 
Palace, the first since Queen Catharine’s death, 
and Anne in her cruel joy at being “ now indeed 
a queen,’’ resolved that it should be more bril- 
liant than anything that had preceded it during 
her reign, which had, in truth, been one series of 
festivity. This was to be a masked ball, given in 
honor of the king’s birth-day, when every noble of 
rank to claim admission at court was expected to 
attend. It was at Eleanor’s suggestion, though 
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Queen Anne was scarcely aware of & that 
Henry Percy, now Earl of Northumberland by 
his father’s death, was on that occasion sum- 
moned to court with his countess. 

At first Anne had shrunk from the softly 
whispered suggestion that he should be pre- 
sent. Her heart was still sensitive to the sound 
of his name even, and though she had seen him 
once or twice since his marriage, it had only 
been in a crowd, and surrounded by the forma- 
lities of her queenly state; but even thus the 
sight of his face, so noble in its calm melan- 
choly, had been enough to thrill her heart with 
pain that lasted for many days. 

* But this will be the most magnificent of all 
your queenly revels. Let this recreant lover see 
you in the pride of your improyed beauty, in the 
pomp of your queenlyestate. Let him come to 
the royal palace, and compare the being whom 
he deserted, without cause or reason, with the 
insipid beauty to which he has shackled himself. 
It were more than human to resist so great a 
triumph !”? 

Thus urged the subtle Eleanor as she lingered 
in the royal bed chamber as was her wont, after 
all the other ladies had retired. Anne listened, 
female vanity overcome her more natural feel- 
ings, and with that was mingled a restless curio- 
sity, which she had often felt, to see the beauty 
for which Henry Percy had sacrificed her. The 
next day, when her invitations to the mask were 
talked over-with the king, Anne mentioned the 
Earl of Northumberland and his countess among 
those whom she was desirous of having sum- 
moned from their country seats. Henry cast a 
suspicious glance at her as she made the request, 
and turning his eyes aside, saw a meaning smile 
upon Eleanor’s lip as she leaned over her loyal 
sister-in-law. Anne too was somewhat embar- 
rassed, and the color rose to her forehead as 
she pronounced Percy’s name. Henry made no 
comment, but dryly repeated the queen’s order 
that Northumberland should be sent for among 
the guests. 

It was the night of the queen’s mask, and for 
the first time almost since the marriage, Mary 
Talbot, the Countess of Northumbe » stood 
in her husband’s town mansion robing herself 
for the festival. Time had ripened her sweet, 
girlish beauty into the rich bloom of woman- 
hood. She was still petite, but her limbs were 
exquisitely rounded and perfect in their delicate 
symmetry—her eyes had taken a deeper and 
more serious expression, and if the bloom of 
her cheeks had lost something of its vividness, 
the smile that ncw and then dimpled them was 
a thousand times more expressive of patience 
and gentle sweetness. Still there was a shadow 








upon her face, revealing a heart not entirely at 
rest, and yet it did not seem to indicate positive 
unhappiness. She stood before the mirror in 
one of those sumptuous chambers that had been 
lavishly decorated for the late countess. The 
light from many a wax taper fell around her, 
and, as she gazed upon her image.in the glass, 
a smile somewhat sad, yet with a dash of female 
triumph in it, passed over her face. 

‘I shall not shame him among the court 
ladies,’? she murmured, while reaching forth 
her arm that her maiden might clasp a string 
of jewels around it. ‘Methinks he will not 
blush for his wife,?? and she stood back the 
better to survey her entire person. In truth, 
this pretty expression of feminine vanity might 
well be excused, for never was delicate beauty 
more tastefully arrayed. Over her robe of soft 
blossom color fell a mantle of silver tissue, dot- 
ted and seamed with pearls, all gleaming in 
flashes through her dark hair, which fell over 
it in a thousand glossy waves. These were 
partially looped up at the temples and over the 
left shoulder by a wreath of lilies, all of pearls 
threaded closely into petals, with a large diamond 
trembling upon the golden stamen in each deli- 
cate cup, like a dew drop shaken by the wind. 
This wreath had been her husband’s gift, and as 
she saw it trembling in the hair, a tear, brighter 
than the diamonds, stood in her beautiful eyes. 
*‘ Oh, how good he is,”? she thought with a sigh, 
*surely—surely he will sometime love me as I 
love him.’? 

That instant Percy entered. He too was mag- 
nificently arrayed, and his vestments shone with 
jewels; his eyes were unusually brilliant, and his 
manner was excited. 

“‘ The maidens have done their work bravely,” 
he said, taking the hand of his countess, and 
glancing admiringly at her attire. While she, 
poor thing, began to blush like a child at his ap- 
proval. ‘Come, Mary, the revel will have com- 
menced before we reach the palace. I would 
not be among the latest,”? and he led her forth. 

When the Earl and Countess of Northumber- 
land entered the state-rooms of Greenwich Pa- 
lace, they found them filled with company, and 
in one blaze of lights. Hangings of silver and 
gold tissue seamed with gold and costly jewels 
hung everywhere upon the walls; down from 
the roof fell chains of silver gilt, containing 
branches of the same frosted metal, gtowded 
with wax lights that flashed and blazed upon 
the hangings till they seemed absolutely on fire. 
Upon two chairs of state, covered with golden 
tissue, raised with crimson flowers, and lifted 
above the level of the room by a dais spread 
with the richest tapestry, sat King Henry and 
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Anne Boleyn. Never was royal array more 
magnificent than theirs. Dame Anne’s superb 
form swept a surcoat of snow white velvet, and 
over that a mantle of gold tissue, heavy with 
jewels and lined with ermine. Her rich tresses 
fell loosely down, slightly checked in there wavy 
flow by a little coif coquettishly waving to the 
forehead, and a circlet of precious rabies that 
kindled their glossy depths with a wine-tinted 
brightness. 

As she saw Northumberland coming through 
the crowd with his lovely countess, the queen’s 
head was proudly averted; a haughty fire shot to 
her eyes, and drawing up her form to its proudest 
height, she received him more like a goddess de- 
manding unusual homage than a Christian queen, 
whose power and even life lay at the will of an- 
other. 

As Percy bent before her, his calm, sad eyes 
were for one moment lifted to her face. She 
met the look, an instantaneous change came 
over her proud bearing, and half extending her 
hand she caught the king’s eye fixed sternly 
upon her, and drew it back with a painful blush. 
Behind the king and queen stood their favorite 
attendants, Lord Rochford, Anne’s brother, and 
Eleanor his wife. In her embarrassment Anne 
turned to Rochford as Percy left the platform, 
and in a tremulous voice asked, “if he thought 
the Lady Mary so very beautiful.” 

Arthur bent over his royal sister’s chair and 
whispered eagerly, “be careful, the king’s eye 
is upon you and kindling-with wrath: something 
has gone wrong.” 

“Heard you that, sire?”? whispered Lady 
Rochford, stooping as if to pick up the hand- 
kerchief she had dropped on the dais. ‘ Mark 
his position—their cheeks almost meet!” 
Henty started up and strode angrily down 
from the dias, and mingled with a crowd of 
maskers that were passing down the room to 
witness some fantastic devise that was ready 
for presentation. A few moments after, Lady 
Rochford left her position and glided off to a 
pillar, where she stood watching each motion 
of the queen with untiring vigilance. 

“What can be the meaning of this? What 
chafes the king?”’ said Rochford, anxiously ad- 
dressing the queen. 

“JT know not—he is often given to these 
humors of late,” said Anne, in a hurried voice, 
apparently half unconscious of what she said, 
and keeping her eyes fixed upon Percy. He 
had seated his countes#where she might com- 
mand a view of the mask, and was himself 
walking away to a remote end of the room 
abstractedly and looking very pale. “Let us 
join in the revel now that his majesty has 








pues example.” And leaning upon her 
brother’s arm somewhat heavily, for she was 
much agitated—Queen Anne hastily descended 
from the dais. 

It is not our object to describe the amuse- 
ments of that eventful evening. We can say 
nothing of the fire-works, the dragons, the fairy 
castles, manned with beautiful children, and the 
thousand grotesque groups that presented them- 
selves successively before the gay crowd that 
thronged the last ball that Anne Boleyn was 
ever fated to give. The interest of our story 
confines us to the personages whose history is 
linked with the narrative. 

There never was a more impulsive person 
than Queen Anne Boleyn. By nature she was 
prompt, fearless and ardent. Power only served 
to strengthen these faults till her rashness some 
times almost took the aspect of crime. The 
sight of Percy, her early and only love—the 
jealous pang that stung her as his wife so 
lovely and gentle knelt at her feet—had aroused 
all her ardent feelings to a state of wild tumult. 
She scarcely heeded the king’s anger or her bro- 
ther’s whispered caution. The desire to speak 
with Percy, to learn from his own lips why he 
had so cruelly deserted her to the destiny which 
had been heartless as it was brilliant, suddenly 
possessed her, and reckless of consequences she 
left her brother in the crowd, and turned up the 
room in the direction which Percy had taken. 

As was the custom when all the court was 
assembled, several spacious rooms were thrown 
together, and among the rest an apartment that 
had once been Catharine of Arragon’s chamber. 
Though Henry had ordered the room to be de- 
voted to other purposes it had not been disman- 
tled, and the oratory of that devout princess still 
remained, though its entrance was entirely hid- 
den by the golden arras that hung everywhere 
upon the walls. The company, gathering to 
witness the pageant in the great reception room, 
left these upper apartments almost vacant, and 
Queen Anne swept through them in her eager 
search almost alone—almost, for one eye was 
upon hi ne vigilant tread followed her every 
nena night. As she passed the pillar 
where Eleanor, Lady Rochford, was standing, 
that infamous woman stole after her keeping 
at a distance, and moving softly like a panther 
tracking its prey. 

Though Anne Boleyn had often, since her 
exaltation to the crown, risked much in the 
gratification of female vanity—it was not often 
that she yielded to the.sway of passions, save 
the vindictive ones that grew out of resentment 
against those who had separated her from Percy 
—but this had been the one passion of her life. 
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Her great ambition was but the oe and 
poisonous growth of this want of her woman- 
hood thwarted and broken up. And now with 
all the tremulous emotions of her girlhood fully 
aroused, excited, feverish, and heedless of all 
consequences, she looked eagerly around for 
the object of her search. But she looked in 
vain. A few loiterers, more interested in each 
other than in the pageant, moved about in the 
gorgeous solitude, but he was not among them. 
Heartsick and faint with disappointment, Anne 
looked around for some place in which to con- 
ceal the emotions that were becoming too pain- 
ful for control. She thought of Catharine’s ora- 
tory, and lifting the arras stood in the entrance. 
There, seated upon the marble step, sat Lord 
Percy, the object of her search—of her early 
and yet unsubdued love. His head was bent 
upon one hand, and a small, silver lamp swing- 
ing like a star in the nich above, shed its light 
upon his pale and agitated features. 

Anne dropped the arras from her trembling 
hand. The rustling sound made Percy start and 
look up; his eyes met hers, and both remained 
for a moment pale and with suspended breath 
gazing on each other. Anne was the first to 
speak, her hands were clasped, and her pale 
lips uttered but a single word. 

* Percy !”? 

That sweet, familiar word, uttered in the 
thrilling tones of olden times, oh! how it pene- 
trated to the very core of Percy’s heart. There 
was truth, tenderness, anguish in it. For the 
instant everything was forgotten. The Earl of 
Northumberland was Harry Percy again—the 
Queen of England, Anne Boleyn. He’ started 
up, a flash of joy broke over his face, and taking 
her clasped hands between his, he drew her to 
the light and gazed eagerly into her eyes. 

* Anne!?? 

As he spoke, the dark eyes into which he 
gazed were flooded with tears, and the hands 
that he clasped began to tremble like aspens; 
his own eyes filled, his own hands shook. He 
drew her toward the little altar, and she sunk 
upon the step, while he bent over her much 
agitated for words. 

**Anne,” he said at length, “we have met 
alone—for the first time since thou becomest 
anothers—for the last time—it may be, forever. 
Here at the holy altar tell me if it was ambition 
only that made thee false to the vow thou hadst 
made to me?” 

‘* False to thee!” cried Anne, lifting her tear- 
ful face with an expression of indignant surprise 
—“ false to thee, Perey—wert thou not married 
years before I became the glittering and wretched 
thing I am ?” 
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‘But not till I was assured by others that thy 
heart was with the king—not,”’ and here Percy 
spoke in a low and more severe tone, “not till 
my own eyes had seen thee—I can scarcely utter 
the words even now—had seen thee girded to the 
monarch’s bosom in the woods at Hever, even 
when I was coming to join my fate with thine 
in defiance of Wolsey, my father, and the king.”’ 

‘In the woods of Hever—girded to the king’s 
bosom !”’ cried Anne, starting to her feet, and 
speaking wildly out so that her voice rang through 
the arras. ‘ Percy—Percy, it was thee I went 
to meet—it was thee—it was thee! Oh, mother 
of heaven, this is too terrible. Did not thy own 
heart tell this truth, that Anne Boleyn went 
forth at nightfall to meet a horseman whom 
she thought to be her betrothed. The woods 
were dusky, and her eyes blinded with happy 
tears. When she saw this horseman dismount 
among the thick trees and come toward her, she 
sprang to his arms eager with joy, still thinking 
it was her betrothed. It was the king, and in 
his arms Percy left the poor victim to struggle 
through life !”? 

“Anne Boleyn—Queen of England—is this 
true?”? cried Percy, trembling from head to 
foot. ‘Is this tale trge?”” 

*It is true, Henry Percy!—so may the sweet 
mother of heaven be merciful to me as I answer 
sooth in this!”? cried Anne, pressing a hand to 
her heart and speaking faintly, for she was ter- 
ribly agitated. 

** And loved ye not the king then ?”? 

‘IT never loved any one but thee!’ replied 
Anne, in a low and despairing voice. ‘“ Percy 
—Percy! I had not believed this thing of thee 
—though I had seen another head upon thy 
bosom !”? 

** But another—thy own bosom friend, even 
my own eyes deceived me not so much as her 
report,” said Percy—‘how could I doubt the 
evidence of thy brother’s wife ?”’ 

“The Lady Rochford!”? said Anne; ‘dared 
she belie her friend and sister?—but I ever 
thought her false!”’ 

*¢ Alas, this fatal mistake has been the cause 
of deep misery to us both,”’ said Percy, and his 
voice was full of mournful anguish. “It has 
made thee a queen, and me—I dare not say how 
unhappy—but there is another world, Anne, and 
there neither falsehood nox power can separate 
us !”? 

«Oh, would that I were there!”’ cried Anne, 
casting herself before the altar, and wringing her 
hands in passionate grief—* would that I were 
already there !’? 

** And so thou shalt be, minion, before another 
month passes by!” cried a voice hoarse and fierce 
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with rage. The arras was lifted, and King Henry 
stood before his terrified and half lifeless queen. 
**Sir earl,”? continued the monarch, turning his 
eyes glowing with fiendish light on Northumber- 
land, and speaking with sharp mockery—“‘ we 
will release thee of all tendance on this lady. 
There is one without who may more reasonably 
claim thy care.’’ 

Percy was about to speak notwithstanding an 
imperious wave of the monarch’s hand accom- 
panied this speech, but Anne cast upon him a 
look so full of terror that he went forth ne 
the tyrant and his victim together. 

Eleanor had done her work bravely that night. 
Scarcely had she seen Anne enter the recess to 
which her lynx eye had traced Percy but a mo- 
ment before, when she hurried down the grand 
state-room to a window recess in which King 
Henry was seated apart from the courtiers, con- 
versing in an under tone with Jane Seymour, the 
object of his present fickle devotion. Eleanor 
glided up to him, and bending to his ear, whis- 
pered—*‘sire, the queen is at her devotions in 
Catharine’s oratory.”? 

**Ha!”? exclaimed Henry, starting up, and he 
left Eleanor with the quiet and crafty Seymour. 

“This night makes thee Queen of England, 
lady !?? said Eleanor, bowing her knee and pres- 
sing the fair hand of Jane Seymour to her lips. 

“Think then of the service I may best render 
thee. For when that exaltation shall chance to 
Jane Seymour, Lady Rochford shall have few 
wishes ungratified,’’ was the soft and flattering 
reply. ‘Now tell me what great thing it is that 
has befallen her highness.” 

And for a moment the large blue eyes of Jane 
Seymour lost something of their limpid placidity. 

‘Not now, I have more to accomplish yet,” 
said Eleanor, preparing to glide from the window. 
“To-night in the room, sweet lady, I will telf 
thee all !”? * 

The Countess of Northumberland was still 
sitting upon the bench cushioned with tapestry, 
where Percy had left her to enjoy the pageant. 
All that passed before her was novel and de- 
lightful, but she was somewhat timid, and after 
the first half hour began to look around for some 
one whom she knew. That instant her cousin 
and playmate, Lady Rochford, stole to her side. 

* Ah, Eleanor, I am so glad you have come,”’ 
said the countess, extending her hand with a 
smile; ‘* Northumberland has wandered off, and 
I was getting frightened among so many strange 
faces !”? 

It is warm here; do you not find the crowd 
tiresome ?”’ said Eleanor caressingly. ‘‘Come, 


let us seek a quiet place where we can talk over 
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old times together !”’ 





La ary arose with a gentle smile, and 
passing her arm through Eleanor’s, was led 
somewhat quickly up the room. 

“ Let us sit here,”? said Lady Rochford, draw- 
ing a seat close by the concealed entrance of 
Catharine’s oratory, and the two sat down with 
nothing but a fall of gold tissue between them 
and the scene which was passing within. Beforé 
Lady Mary could speak her attention was pain- 
fully arrested by a voice, whose dear tones could 
always keep hers hushed in sweet attention. She 
listened—the smile died from her lips, then the 
blood left them—her breath was suspended—she 
attempted to rise and and go away, for with all 
her agony a sensitive feeling of honor prompted 
the effort—but her smiles gave way, and when 
Percy came forth from the oratory he found her 
lying senseless and pale as death upon one of 
the gorgeous benches. Over her, with a cold 
and mocking smile upon her lips, hung the Lady 
Rochford. 

That night there took place in the king’s cabi- 
net a strange and most revolting scene. Henry 
was alone with his natural daughter, who had 
sought his presence to consummate the drama 
of revenge which had been the work of a life- 
time. Inly did she triumph over the agony of 
mortified vanity and vindictive malice, mingled 
with some remnant of tenderness for his wife 
that every look and word of the tyrant exhi- 
bited; but her demeanor was humble, her voice 
caressing and silky. 

**Who will swear to this?—who will come 
forth and put the wanton to shame before the 
people ?”’ said Henry, as he paced like a wounded 
— up and down the cabinet. 

‘J, sire !?? 

“Thou give evidence against thy own hus- 
band, and such evidence !’’ said Henry, for even 
his coarse nature was not base enough to hear 
this proposal without recoiling. 

“Has he not wronged me as well as your 
highness ?”’ said Eleanor. ‘I am ready to give 
evidence in this matter as in the others.” 

‘It is well,”? said Henry, “leave the list with 
me. i Smeaton, Weston—Rochford—I 
fear mé the people wil] rebel at hts name !”? 

*T will give no evidence against the rest if he 
be sing’ d out for mercy!” said Lady Rochford 
firmly. 

* Then be it so!”? said Henry, crushing the list 
in his hand. 

Lady Rochford was leaving the cabinet when 
the king again unfolded the paper. 

** But Percy,’’ he said, grinding his foot in rage 
upon the floor; ‘his name must be added to thé 
number /’ 

**He has kept aloof from the court,” said 
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Eleanor quickly. ‘‘Nothing can be brought , his eloquence as he pleaded his own cause and 
against him !”? hers. But when there came into that court a 
Henry interrupted her with a furious oath. witness whom he did not expect—the wife of 
“J tell thee evidence shall be found to con- } his bosom, the beautiful traitoress whom he 
demn this traitor with the rest !”? had loved so devotedly, when she stood forth 
Eleanor turned pale, but her extraordinary ; and coldly perjured herself that his death might 
self-possession remained. ‘ be accomplished, he sat down muté and over- 
«1g there no other. punishment worse than { whelmed with unutterable dismay. When the 
death to award him? They would triumph in death sentence was passed upon him he scarcely 
suffering together—make him one of her judges. ' seemed conscious of it, for more than the agonies 
Force his own lips to pronounce her death of death were already fastened upon him. 
doom !”? { It was brief work, the condemnation of this 
“ And so I will!’ cried Henry, with savage » noble young man; but the king was in haste to 
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exultation. ‘He shall be one of her judges— < marry again, and his chosen court would afford 
ha, ha—it will be marvelous sport to wring the ; but little time in the black ceremonials which 
death sentence from his heart.’’ was to precede his fourth nuptials. 

“ And when shall the arrest take place?” said © Scarcely was Lord Rochford pronounced guilty 
Eleanor softly, as she left the cabinet. ’ when these diligent men summoned Anne Boleyn, 


“To-morrow, after the tournament be thou in | the Queen of England, into their presence. But 
her balcony, and see that something happens by ° there was one among them whose heart died 
which all this may take a fair coloring before the ’ within him even at the sound of her name as 
people.” it was thundered forth by the court usher. He 

‘¢What if I cast her scarf or handkerchief > could not sit there to see the being he had so 
down to the challengers, she always rests them ' loved worried by the human hands King Henry 
across the railing of the balcony where a chance ' had won by bribe and forced to hunt her down. 
touch might dislodge either. It would seem like ; As Anne Boleyn’s name sounded through the 
casting a token to her favorite,”’ said that beau- 3 court, Henry Percy arose from his seat among 
tiful demon, smiling as if she had proposed some } the peers. His face was like that of a corpse:. 
pretty addition to a pageant. ‘ his limbs trembled, and he staggered feebly 

“That, or anything, so it blacken her before ; across the room in spite of those who would 
the populace!”? exclaimed the tyrant rudely. ; have stayed his progress. He had reached the 
“So prepare at once, for this matter shall go ; door, and was rushing madly forth when he 
speedily forward.”’ stood face to face with the queen, who entered 

Then the tyrant and the female friend parted. ; that moment surrounded by her ladies. Anne 

King Henry kept his word. A single day ; met the look of agony that he cast upon her 
passed, and then the royal barge, in which sat ; with a glance of mournful tenderness: a slight 
the Queen of England, surrounded by a goard tremor was visible on her lips, and then she 
of enemies, drew up at the Tower. As the ; turned her eyes away, as if afraid that the 
portals were opened to receive her she sank { emotions crowding upon her might destroy the 
upon her knees, and lifting her beautiful eyes { composure it had cost her so much effort to at- 
to heaven, firmly protested her innocence of all ; tain. She passed on to the tribunal, and Percy 
crime against the king. went out, a heart-broken and dying man. 

Fourteen days after, there was assembled Anne Boleyn came forth from that iniquitous 
within the grim walls of the Tower a court of } tribunal, branded with guilt and sentenced to 
picked minions, one and all the favorites and { execution. Yet she submitted to meet her death 
tools of a wicked monarch. They had gathered } with more of queenly dignity than had ever 
there in solemn mockery, not to hold trial upon ; marked her regal life. Five days went by, and 
the crime of a queenly woman, but to adjudge 3 in that gloomy fortress there was a death cloud 
the innocent to death, to tear away with their } for each day; Norris, Brereton, Weston, and 
foul and bloody hands the marriage band which } Smeaton, all gentlemen of her household, went 
themselves had helped to weave around that } one by one to the halter and the block. Then 
fair being and their tyrant king. the sharp axe smote her brother Rochford, and 

Before them appeared young Rochford, who } now all was ready for her. The death warrant 
had been foredoomed to perish with the sister } was signed; the scaffold was erected; her last 
he would not help to condemn. And there, like } earthly sleep was over, and there was but one 
@ young eagle with death in its eye, he struggled } step between her and eternity. 
in the toils. He stood up amid his enemies, and Daylight found the condemned queen in her 
even their hearts were touched by the passion of ‘ closet robed as she had been the day before, for 
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though she had spent some hours upon her couch 
during the night, she had neither disrobed nor 
made other preparations for rest. So the light 
of that sweet May morning found her alone in 
her closet, waiting for the last confessional that 
was to prepare her soul for its dark journey. 

The sun had not yet mounted an hour in the 
heavens, when Anne was informed that her con- 
fessor, the Arch-Bishop of Canterbury, waited 
her pleasure. 

Anne arose from her knees and turned gently 
to the messenger. 

* Take the holy father to our room of state,”? 
she said; ‘there was Anne Boleyn endowed 
with greatness, and there would she render it 
back.’? Again was she told that the lord pre- 
late awaited her pleasure. She arose, took her 
kerchief from the window seat against which 
she had been kneeling, and slowly moved for 
the last time through the sumptuous apartments 
which had been her home, alike as she prepared 
for her coronation and the scaffold. 

In the gloom of that state chamber, and in the 
very chair that Henry had presented her at the 
coronation, she found the arch-bishop, her old 
friend, waiting to prepare her for the grave. 

With a meek and gentle air Anne approached 
the prelate, and bent her knee before him. She 
saw by his face that he was deeply moved, and 
then her own heart lost its firmness: her eyes 
filled with tears, and turning them upon him 
with the look of a wounded antelope, she said 
in a voice that thrilled to his soul, though the 
tones were low. 

**Holy father, I am innocent!—I am inno- 
cent!’? 

Tn all things art thou innocent?” said the 
prelate, bending a searching look upon her. 
* This is thy last confessional, lady!” 

**Nay, not in all things, but in this crime 
against the king of which I am charged,”’ re- 
plied the queen, and now the heavy tears rolled 
down her cheeks, as with a low and mournful 
voice she confessed all the love that she had 
borne for Percy, its return, and the deep misery 
which it had brought upon them both. It was 
a pitiful sight—that beautiful and gifted being— 
thus laying ofen the secrets of her heart—the 
feelings of her bright youth, the deeper passions 
—the wrongs, the aspirations to which thwarted 
love had given rise. There, in the midst of her 


‘former greatness, with the queenly robe yet upon 
‘her, and queenly jewels, the gift of Henry’s pas- 


sion, banding her arms and glowing upon her 
person, the poor queen bent to her last confes- 
sional. Her old friend—her secret friend now— 
wept as he listened to the history of a heart that, 
if it had done wrong, had suffered wrong also. 
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And now she had told all. She was ready to 
die—but there was one doubt yet clinging to her 
soul—one dark cloud between her and heaven. 
She was sure that Percy would not survive her 
—a presentiment stronger than prophecy had 
told her this—was her sin in wedding Henry 
joined to atl the acts of her ambition, so great 
that she might not know. the beloved in Para- 
dise? She besought the holy father to free her 
spirit of that doubt, and then she would go forth 
to die without a pang. : 

The prelate could not withstand the pleading 
look, the earnest and touching humility with 
which he was besonght to clear the last earthly 
doubt which lay between that suffering crea- 
ture and the scaffold. His answer brought that 
heavenly smile to her lips, which those who 
stood by pronounced more than human in its 
sweetness as she mounted the scaffold. It 
brought a flood of light to her eyes and bloom 
to her cheeks, till the tears that had fallen upon 
them like rain upon marble, now trembled there 
like dross upon a rose after a storm had swept 
its leaves. Thus arrayed in almost unearthly 
beauty, Anne Boleyn received absolution. 

Thus she presented herself before the crowd 
of enemies who had gathered upon the Tower 
green, to gloat over the terrors of a weak and 
persecuted woman, as she mounted the first 
scaffold in England ever stained by a woman’s 
blood. They came to triumph—but only saw 
how a woman could die! 

On the morning of the nineteenth of May, 
Henry the Eighth attired for the chase, with his 
huntsmen and hounds around him, was standing 
under a spreading oak breathlessly awaiting the 
signal gun from the Tower, whiclf was to an- 
nounce that the axe had fallen upon the neck of 
his own “entirely beloved Anne Boleyn.” At 
last, when the bright summer sun rose high to- 
ward its meridian, the sullen sound of a death- 
gun boomed along the windings of the Thames. 
Henry started with ferocious joy—“ ha! ha!’’ he 
cried with satisfaction, *‘ the deed is done! un- 
couple the hounds andaway!”? At nightfall the 
king was at Wolf Hall. The next morning he 
married the beautiful Jane Seymour. 

The sound of that terrible death-gun fell upon 
a far different scene in the stately mansion of 
Northumberland’s earl in London. There, in 
a vast chamber, sat the young countess, but 
so changed, so utterly woe-begone, that those 
who had seen her but a month before would 
scarcely have recognized her again. Her eyes 
were heavy: her fair cheek hueless as death, 
and upon her lip there sat the expression of a 
heart struggling to conceal thoughts that were 
breaking it. 
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As the sound of that death-gun fell upon her 
ear she started up, and moved tremblingly across 
the room to a massive couch that stood in one 
corner. 

‘Oh, sweet lady of heaven, forbid that he has 
heard it!”? she murmured, half breathless with 
dread, and drawing the heavy curtains aside. 

Percy had started from the pillow, and resting 
upon one elbow with his lips separated, and his 
eyes glittering like diamonds, seemed to listen. 
He cast a wild glance on his wife’s face, and 
sank back upon the pillow; a convulsive spasm 
swept over his features, and then he lay quite 
still, and with his eyes closed. 

**Do you suffer; are you in pain, dear lord?” 
said the soft voice of Lady Mary, after he had 
been lying thus for some minutes. 

“No—I can breathe now—I am better,” 
whispered Northumberland faintly. ‘I shall 
be much better soon.”’ 

Lady Mary saw that through the thick lashes 
knitted over her husband’s cheek a tear was 
forcing itself. This brought the tears to her 
own mournful eyes, and she turned away. 

Two months later, and six tall, mourning ’ 
tapers stood around the couch which Percy had ‘ 
never left since the signal-gun announcing Anne ; 
Boleyn’s death, boomed so mournfully through ‘ 
its massive hangings. The light of these tapers 
fell solemnly upon his marble face, and glittered 
with mocking brilliancy upon the coronet that { 
had been placed on its crimson cushion at his 
head. A smile of ineffable sweetness lay upon } 
the features, and Percy’s death sleep seemed 
holy as the repose of an angel. 

It was midnight, and through the funeral light 
that filled the death-chamber, glided the frail é 
form of a female; her walk was feeble; her step 
tremulous as if the last springs of life were fast { 
giving way. She bent down and kissed the pale > 
face of the dead: she passed her hand with a ; 
sort of mournful fondness over the broad, marble é 
forehead, and then pressed her lips upon it again > 
with a long and clinging kiss, that seemed ex- } 
hausting all the life that still flickered at her 
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heart. Her strength gave way with this last } 
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kiss; she sank feebly to her knees, her gar- ‘ 
ments of snowy damask settled around her still ¢ 
and heavy, as if the funeral light had petrified ; 
in massive folds around a statue. Her sweet 
face was turned toward the dead; and when 
the mourners came to take away the corpse of 
Northumberland, they bore also the lifeless form 
of The Lady Mary. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Five years after the tragical death of Anne 
Boleyn, an English scaffold was again reddened 





by the blood of a young and helpless queen, 
Catharine Howard, the fifth wife of Henry the 
Eighth. With her upon the same scaffold Elea- 
nor, the Lady Rochford, ended her intrigues, 
her crimes, and her infamous life. That day 
a lone woman sat in the neglected old keep of 
Lord Shrewsbury’s Castle. It was the Lady 
Mabel. Repulsed by her daughter—heart sore 
and shrinking from the terrible work in which 
she saw that daughter engaged—the wretched 
woman had retired to her old residence, where, 
for years, she had lived perfectly alone, if we 
except the few retainers whom Shrewsbury had 
left in charge of a castle himself had never 
visited since the death of Lady Mary. Sorrow 
and remorse had done more than age in ren- 
dering that frail woman the feeble and deecrepid 


; thing she appeared in the dim light of her gloomy 


chamber. Her thin features were threaded with 
wrinkles: her form was bent: and the abundant 
tresses, heavier even than in her youth, were 
now entirely grey. Her eyes only, always so 
large and dark, seemed brighter and more start- 


: ling as the features around them shrunk and 
, withered into old age. 


‘ 


She sat in that ponderous old chair, her black 
garments falling around her like the folds of a 
pall rusted and worn by the elements. The 
grey tresses coiled under her coif in a strange, 
fantastic band, while her keen eyes were fixed 
upon the volume filled with astrological calcu- 


‘ lations which we have often mentioned in the 


early chapters of our story. 

The volume was closed, and lay covered with 
dust in one of those recesses which were now 
entirely devoid of drapery. The strange woman 
was all at offce beset with a thirsting desire to 
examine the book; for about that time she re- 
membered that it had been predicted in those 
mystic pages that she and her daughter would 
meet again. Lady Mabel arose from her seat 
and moved across the room. She reached the 
ponderous volume; twice she essayed to lift it 
in vain. At Jast she bore it to the table, totter- 
ing and bowed almost to the floor by its weight. 
With her thin and claw-like hands that trembled 
with the exertion she had just made, Lady Mabel 
flung open the blackened pages and began to 
ponder over them, her attention growing more 
and more earnest as she proceeded. 

** To-day—here at this very date the line of 
her life crosses again with mine!” muttered the 
old woman, affixing the point of her trembling 
finger upon several complicated characters which 
she had been poring over with terrible earnest- 
ness. ‘*To-day—this day I shall see her again, 
and after that—oh, I can search no further— 
to-day—to-day !”” 
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The old woman was fear‘ully excited: her 
eyes grew vivid, and she began with trembling 
eagerness to heap up her books, and shake the 
dust from out the drapery of that gloomy couch 
which still cast its hearse-like shadow over the 
room, with a sort of intense restlessness to do 
something which might seem like preparation 
for this expected meeting with her child. All 
at once she heard the tramp of a horse in the 
court—a step, that step! Surely—surely after 
all the past, Sir Thomas Boleyn would not be- 
come the escort of her child! It was Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, the bowed and broken Ear! of Wiltshire, 
that stood before her; but though sorrow had 
stricken him hard at this moment, his features 
were like iron. 

*‘ My child—my wretched child,” cried Lady 


Mabel, shrinking from his glance. ‘Surely thou ° 


can’st bring me no good tidings of her.” 


‘The best—the best,’’ replied Boleyn, bend- } 


ing his pale face over the table. ‘Thou and I, 
in our youth flung together that we might curse 
each other through life—thou and I art equally 


avenged. Woman, the blood of thy chiid now ° 


reddens the block to which her perjury sent my 
noble son—my innocent daughter. The king 
has been impartial in his murders—my children 
were cast warm into their bloody graves. Now 
his own child and thine is sent to join them 
company !” 

A shriek so wild, so full of anguish, that it 
made even that man recoil, hardened as he was 
by so many’ wrongs—so many sorrows—broke 
from the lips of Lady Mabel. 

“Dead—my child dead, by the king’s war- 
rant! It is false—thou sayest this to torture 
me, Thomas Boleyn,” she crief, flinging up 
her thin arms, and staggering wildly toward 
him with a strange and piteous smile distorting 
her lips, as if that mockery of unbelief could 
win him to unsay his dreadful tidings. ‘So, 
now, how cruel it is thus to mock a lone, old 
woman ; I mourned the death of thy bright chil- 
dren in tears of blood—it was then that these— 
and these come so grey and deep.’’ Here the 
wretched woman swept her shaking hand over 
her wrinkled forehead, and down her heavy 
locks. ‘I would have laid me down in the 
dust to be trampled by the king’s horses if that 
could have saved them. I wept for thee—and 
thou can’st find the heart to come hither and 
mock me with false news of my child. Say that 
it is false, Thomas—say that it is false, and I 
will kneel down thus and worship thee, even as 
I did of old!” 

She sank to her knees at his feet. That pale 
face worn and quivering—those vivid eyes were 
turned upon him. He could not withstand it. 


, Mabel, I cannot exult over thee, though the 
} death sufferings of thy daughter, yesterday at 
noon, were but the just retribution of her crimes, 
} Still my tidings are true. Yesterday was Lady 
’ Rochford beheaded on the same scaffold with 
; Catharine Howard, the late queen. Do’st thou 
; hear me, Mabel, I exult not—nay, I do deeply 
repent having brought the evil tidings. Mabel 
; —Mabel Howard !?? 
Tt wasallin vain. The wretched Lady Mabel 
: lay senseless at his feet. He lifted her up and 
; laid her upon the couch. He chafed those death 
: cold hands. It wasallin vain. That day Mabel 
, did in truth meet her daughter once more, but 

it was in the dark valley and shadow of death, 
; where so many of Henry the Eighth’s victims 
were gathered.* 

Tue Enp. 





3 
}  #* Entered According to Act of Congress in the 
$ Southern District of New York, by Edward Stephens, 
} in the year 1847. 
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STEALING APPLES. 


INSCRIBED TO AN OLD SCHOOLMATE. 


$ 
Do you remember still, Tom, 
The apple-woman’s stand ? 
There oft we ate our fill, Tom, 
The happiest in the land! 
And such spruce-beer she kept, Tom, 
Nectar, to us, you know. 
How oft I’ve almost wept, Tom, 
When credit was “no go.” 


ann 


One noon—a sultry day—Tom, 
All Nature was a-doze: 
The good dame snored away, Tom, 
Flies buzzing round her nose! 
“ Now, now, revenge!” you cried, Tom, 
We climbed the garden wall; 
And ravished from her side, Tom, 
Her apples one and all! A. A. I. 
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DEAL GENTLY. 
BY GEORGE JOHNSON. 


Deat gently with the erring 
From the paths of right— 
Kindly guide his erring steps 
In the ways of light. 
To the lowly, to the meek 
Mild and gentle be, 
Ever cheer them, struggling o’er 
Life’s tempestucus sea; 
Let the tears of sympathy 
Make their sorrows light; 
Beacons to them are such tears, 


Who can tell hoy gets? 
; > 
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KISSING ONE’S COUSIN. 
BY C. J. PETERSON. 


¢ Kissine is a very pleasant amusement,” said 
my friend Tom sententiously, looking up froma 
roaring grate-fire—commend me to a grate-fire, 
for it materially assists the imagination in keep- 
ing warm !—*‘a very pleasant amusement in any 
shape, but, bless you, sir, there’s no kissing like 
kissing one’s cousin.”’ 

Two minutes before, we had been talking of 
the agrarian laws of ancient Rome. From the 
eternal city Tom had come down, in a clear leap 
over two thousand years, to kissing his cousin. 
It was too much for me, and I burst into laughter. 

TIL tell you how it was,”’ said Tom, a little 
warmly, for he guessed what I was laughing at. 
“You had said that there was small fear in this 
country of witnessing extreme wealth on the part 
of the few, and extreme poverty on the part of 
the many as in Rome of old, and Ireland now, 
and the reason for it was that we had so much 


unoccupied land to serve as an outlet for surplus } 


population. That led me to think of the great 


West where I once spent some years—that re- } 


minded me of the cause that drove me there, 


which was connected with a pretty cousin—and } 
then I recalled to mind what delicious times I ° 
? covered, offer to do it for her, and take a kiss 


used to have kissing her. So, now, what are 
you laughing at?” 

Tom was as fierce as a Bengal tiger. Accord- 
ingly I assumed great meekness and drew down 
the corners of my mouth, looking straight into 
the fire. 

Yes!’ he continued, now under full. swing 
—for Tom, like a steam-engine, was good for 
nothing till he got warmed up—* yes, I’ve seen 
a good deal of kissing in my life time, but there ’s 
nothing like kissing one’s cousin. Other girls 
fight, or scream, or pout, or grow sullen, but a 
cousin always takes it half coyly, half kindly. 
And then they blush so! Egad, sir, I’ve been 
used to kissing from a child. I remember when 
I went to school—a little, sandy-haired, big- 
pated shaver—with a head full of mischief and 
a pocket full of nuts—I always had some blue- 
eyed favorite to whom I gave a kiss and a gin- 
ger-bread as regularly as I ate my breakfast. 
There were two sweet little angels who sat, 
one on each side of me in school, and when the 

Note.—This sketch appeared, substantially the same 


as now, in the “Casket,” several years ago. It may 
seem useless, therefore, to reprint it. But probably 


most of our readers will find it new to them. Besides, 
nymously, several individuals 









as it was publish 

kindly appropriated #€to themselves in print; hence the 
it under his own name, thinking, like 
e pillory, that “if there is 


should not have his share.”’ 
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mistress turned her back Id first kiss one, and 
then, at the next chance, the other, for if I didn’t 
keep even, there was the deuce to pay. It was 
a nice matter to hold the balance—but then, sir, 
was the excitement of it. God bless that old 
moss-covered school-house !”’ 

‘* What wiil come next?” thoughtI. ‘*Tom 
is going off into the heroics.”” But I sat demure 
and silent. 

Tom breathed himself a minute, and then 
started off afresh, like a locomotive from a 
water-station. 

‘There ’s a deal more in the manner than in 
the matter of a kiss,’ he said, quite profoundly. 
‘¢T would not give a button to kiss an ugly mouth, 
or to kiss in company. No, no—to be prized, a 
kiss must cost some trouble—one must generalize 
a little—break ground cautiously and at a dis- 
tance, then gradually approach, lull the garrison 
into security, and carry it by a coup de main at 
last. How I used to love, in the summer even- 
ings when the old folks were napping in one 
corner, to get their daughter in another, and 
there, all in the dark, kiss her so deliciously— 
the fun of it being that she dared not say a word 
lest the noise should wake them up and show 
what a pickle she was in. That’s kissing for 
you! Or to play Blindman’s Buff, and when 
the prettiest of the party had to have her eyes 


slyly for toll. Or to go apple-gathering, and as 
soon as your little partner’s apron was full and 
she couldn’t resist, to put your arm around her 
and kiss her at aword. Ah! there’s nothing 
like the purity, the freshness, the single-hearted- 
ness of youth. As we grow older, sir, we get con- 
ventional—and even the ladies lose their inno- 
cent, heaven-born modesty, assuming in its place 
the forwardness of the hoyden or the affectation 
of the prude. Modesty is the sweetest virtue of 
woman, and so Satan counterfeits it when the 
pure coin is lost. 

*T had a little cousin—she was the most 
modest of her sex—and though I kissed every 
body else, I did not dare to kiss her. A hun- 
dred times I resolved on it, but somehow or 
other, when it came to the point, I always felt 
awed. Other girls even kissed me, but she 
wouldn’t have done such a thing, if all the 
prophets from Moses down had implored her 
on their knees. I don’t know how it was—I 
saw other cousins kissing and being kissed— 
but it wasn’t my lucky fate. Kiss me!—she 
would sooner have died. 

“Well, boys must grow to be men—except 
sometimes when they grow to be dandies—and 
so, in course of time, I was no longer a child, 
but a youth just out of college. I had not seen 
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my pretty cousin for a year, but now, instead 
of visiting her, I set off for the West, for we 
had quarrelled the last time we met, and I 
vowed I would forget her. I was gone two 
years. Yet, try all I could, I found it impos- 
sible to drive Ellen from my thoughts. She 
was so modest, so pure, so gentle—I really 
thought more of her than of all the world be- 
side! And then I was continually recalling 
how I used to kiss her! We had quarrelled 
because she would not kiss me, which I, pert 
from college, had insisted on, pleading the ex- 
ample of all cousins: but she was inflexible, 
and so | at last grew angry. My anger finally 
cooled down, however, and I resolved to go 
back and see her. In fact, all the time, I had 
been visiting my spite on myself—a thing, they 
tell me, people in love are very apt to do! 

“1 resolved to surprise her. So, without 
writing to announce my purpose, I set out. 
Luckily, my good uncle was absent when I 
arrived, no one being at home, a strange servant 
girl said, except Miss Ellen. Refusing to send 
up my name, I sat waiting my cousin’s appear- 
ance, wondering into what sort of a woman she 
had grown. 

Directly I heard a light foot coming along 
the hall, and my heart began to jump quick, 
quicker, until at last it got up into my throat, 
almost choking me. The door opened and Ellen 
glided in noiselessly,a perfect sylph! Heavens! 
what a transformation. I had left her scarcely 
thirteen, a mere girl—she was now seventeen, 
@ woman, yet almost too ethereal for that. She 
was clothed in simple white, with a single moss- 
rose bud in her bosom. She hastily advanced 
into the room, expecting, no doubt, to see a 
beggar,as no name had been sent up, but when 
she beheld a gentleman, and a strange one too, 
she Started like a timid fawn and stood still, her 
cheeks dyed in blushes, and her bosom palpi- 
tating under the light cambric as if it were a 
breathing snow-drift. 

*°¢ Ellen!’ I said. 

**My voice acted like magic. ‘Why, coz,’ 
she cried, darting forward and extending both 
hands: then suddenly she stopped, blushed again 
and looked down embarrassed. By this time I 
had seized her hand, and trembling all over, I 
kissed her cheek. In a moment she recovered 
from her confusion, pushed me away archly, 
and, holding me at arm’s length, vowed I had 
grown as tall as a flag-staff, and as sun-burnt 
and ugly as a Turk. I replied with a laugh to 
hide my offended vanity, and would have kissed 
her again, but she slyly glided from me, and at 
that instant my uncle popped in. To’be caught 
kissing his daughter, and I twenty-two! Did 
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you ever feel simple ?—be found then in sygh a 
predicament. 

Of course I was daily with my cousin. She 
was positively the most provoking creatmre I 
had ever known—gay, witty, full of mischief, a 
perfect torment, yet so bewitching! She was 
always teasing one, yet, if she chose, she could 
talk so charmingly. The old pastor used to 
love, he said, to get beside her and enjoy a good 
rational chat now and then. But with her beaux 
—and their name was legion—she was a perfect 
little vixen, doing and saying what she pleased, 
and worrying them half todeath. Me she teased 
worse than all. Twice a day I was on the point 
of quarrelling with her, but always at the crisis 
some smile or word would make me her slave 
again—the little witch! 

** Now and then, when I felt saucy, I threat- 
ened to make her kiss me. How she laughed, 
holding up her finger! ‘Kiss such a shocking 
looking fellow, even though he is a cousin!’ she 
cried, and then she would dance out of the room, 
stopping at the door to kiss her hand to me, and 
off like a bird, carolling as gaily. Sometimes 
she would surprise me lying on the sofa half 
asleep, when she would vow she wanted a new 
pair of gloves, but couldn’t think of winning 
them by kissing a face as hairy as a chimpanzee 
monkey’s! And somehow her little red mouth 
would pout so prettily as she said this, that, 
more than once, I leaped from my seat and 
chased her until she locked herself in the green- 
house. And there she would stand, tapping 
the window-pane with her finger, the provoking 
minx! 

* At first 1 thought myself not a bit in love— 
poor dunce, 1’d been in love from a boy! We 
were always together, and nobody thought any 
thing of it—neither did I, nor she, I suppos¢— 
for we were only cousins as folks said. Ah! 
these cousins are always playing the deuce with 
each others hearts. They are forever untangling 
silk together, or reading the last new poem, or 
studying botany, or doing some other nonsense 
in a cousinly way. You let them take long 
walks in the summer moonlight—or ride for 
hours alone on a golden autumn afternoon—or 
sleigh by starlight so cozily—and all this time 
when they are just budding into life, and fall in 
love as naturally as one goes to sleep. Often, too, 
you throw them together purposely :—its so con- 
venient to let cousin Jack beau the girls about, 
while you sit comfortably at home. Ah! blind 
old fool. I’ve two daughters myself—young 
slips of things yet—but when they grow up, 
look out! No cousin comes palavering about 
my house with his flute and hig#familiarity, or 
if he does, 1°ll either, /up my mind at 
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once to have him for a son-in-law, or else kick , 
the young rascal neck and heels down the door- | 
steps. Cousins indeed ! 

«“ But now the time came for me to return—I 
had my fortune yet to make, and this was not 
the way to achieve anything tuward it. So I 
told my uncle: but he only smiled. I told Ellen: 
strange to stay, she turned pale and was silent, 
though her tongue had been going like a mill- 
wheel, and as musically. ‘What in the world 
took me away?’ she said. ‘Oh! I was poor 
and the West was the place to get rich. I had 
my way to make alone in the world.’ She 
raised her blue eyes to mine with a sudden 
look, half reproachful, half inquiring; then she 
turned them away as quickly and spoke of some- 
thing else: but after this there was a constraint 
on all parties for the rest of the evening. 

«¢ Among her beaux was a young lawyer, rich 
like herself, and, therefore, as everybody said, 
an excellent match. All the gossips of both 
sexes—for gossips are of both sexes—declared 
Ellen would be, sooner or later, Mrs. Thornton. 
I used sometimes to try to tease her about him, 
but never could succeed. One day, however, 
after I had spoken of my approaching depar- 
ture, she declared pettishly that Thornton was 
nothing to her. I teased her a second time 
about him: she denied being pleased with him, 
and grew absolutely worried that I wouldn’t 
believe her. I had never before seen her so 
earnest: it was new to me to feel I had any 
power over her; and I must confess I was 
vain of the discovery and made the most of 
it. Somehow or other—in what way | cannot 
exactly tell—I began to suspect at last that 
Ellen and I might be in love with each other. 
My own case was pretty evident, when I began 
to analyze matters, but Ellen was a more difli- 
cult problem to read. She was both shy and 
confiding—cousinly and embarrassed—one day 
all kindness, the next all Thornton. She was 
like a whiskey punch—only those things have 
gone out of fashion—sour and sweet, spirit and 
water, a mixture of contraries! We men—let 
us once fancy a girl loves us—get as vain as 
puppies; and at last, the suspicion that Ellen 
liked me growing stronger, I began to test her. 
I admired carelessly the cape on a girl’s shoul- 
der—for I abominate bare shoulders—and lo! 
very speedily Ellen had just such a cape. I 
praised the color of a ribbon: she met me the 
next day with a duplicate. And yet I don’t 
think she was conscious of it. She would have 
died if she thought I had noticed it. But how 
every nerve in me thrilled at these little evi- 
dences of affection! What a world of happiness 
opened to my dreaming imagination ! 
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‘And yet I might be mistaken, I reflected. 
What proofs of affection had I received, except 
such as vanity might misrepresent? I was as 
proud as Lucifer, else I would have spoken out, 


; but the possibility of being refused galled my 


haughty soul : and besides Ellen was an heiress, 
and how dare I fancy she would stoop to my 
lot! You have been in love yourself perhaps— 
your quiet people usually are in love—and so 
you can form some idea of the torments of sus- 
pense I suffered. 

*¢Tt was now the last night but one I had to 
I had always lodged at the village 
inn, in spite of the remonstrances of my uncle, 
though I compromised matters by spending most 
of the day at his house; and now I was on the 
point of taking leave for the evening. It wasa 
most lovely night. The moon poured a flood of 
radiance over the landscape without, and trans- 
muted the river before us into silver. What 
an hour for tender thoughts! My cousin looked 
pensive, and I felt sentimental myself. 

**¢T shall be very busy to-morrow,’ I said, 
‘and I don’t know that I can get up here in the 
evening.’ 

**She raised her dark blue eyes to mine, her 
whole soul melting through them. 

“¢¢ Why not?’ she said. 
glad to see you?’ 

‘* T was piqued at that word we: so I answered 
indifferently. ‘Ob! I heard Thornton ask you 
to go out with him.’ 

‘*¢ There goes that Thornton again,’ she cried, 
*I declare you are too provoking—you know 
what I think of him.’ P 

**¢ Ah!—but why make engagements the night 
I am going away ?” 

**¢ But I did not—’ she said quickly ; 
made a sudden stop. 

“*¢ He’s very rich,’ I said sententiously.” 

**¢ And do I care for that?’ she said reproach- 
fully. 

**¢ Well, good-bye,’ I said, ‘I shall have a 
world of things to do, yet I will come and see 
you—that is if you really care about the visit.’ 

*** Now, Tom!’ she said. 

**¢But lest anything should happen,’ I con- 
tinued, taking her hand. ‘ You’!l kiss me now 
—a parting kiss?’ 

‘*¢ Indeed I wont!’ she cried saucily, springing 
back. 

**¢ Indeed you will,’ I said boldly. 

**¢ Indeed, in very deed, Mr. Impertinence, I 
won’t!? and she tapped her tiny foot on the floor, 
pouting out her pretty lip. 

*<Tt’s your duty!’ said I. 

**A fuhny smile began to flicker around the 
corners of her mouth. 
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*¢T can prove it!” cried I. 

**¢ Indeed, Mr. Wiseacre ?? and she smiled half 
maliciously, half increduously. 

**¢Do unto others as you would wish to be 
done unto!’ 

‘She burst into a merry laugh. ‘ Well, really, 
I don’t know what to praise most—your impu- 
dence, or your wit.’ The last word she empha- 
sized ironically. 

**] looked at the river and sighed. 


my gloves, I began to pull them on; still not a § heart would break. 


word was said. At last I rose slowly. 

**€ Good-bye !’ I spoke half sadly. 

**¢ You’ll be here to-morrow night ?? she said 
persuasively. 

*©¢ You really wish it?” 

‘¢¢ How can you doubt it ?? she replied warmly. 

**¢]T shall interrupt a tete-a-tete with Mr. 
Thornton !? 
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my cousin’s heart, I felt a breath like a zephyr 
across my face, and a light touch of lips, likea 
rose-leaf, was on my brow. I had conquered, 
But a hot tear-drop fell on my face. The mys- 
tery of her feelings was suddenly revealed to her 
—she burst into sobs and fell on my shoulder, 
My heart smote me bitterly for her momentary 
agony. I drew her tenderly to me and told 
my long concealed passion. For some time she 


I took out } did not seem to heed me, but sobbed as if her 


Gradually, however, she 


$ grew soothed, yet her face still lay hidden on 


; my bosom. 


I pressed her silently to my heart 
while a gush of holy feeling swept over me, 


‘ Five minutes, or it might be half an hour thus 


; passed, for I could keep no note of time. 


**¢Pshaw!—Mr. Thornton again,’ she an- } 


swered pettishly. 
‘*We stood a moment in silence: at last I 

heard a low, half-suppressed sigh. 
**¢ You won’t grant my boon. 


to mend Mr. Thornton’s glove 4 


‘She made an impatient movement: but } 
directly said—‘how can you think I care for } 


him ?? 


you will do nothing for me.’ 
*€¢ Cousin !? 


If now it was ; 


$ 


$ 
¢ 
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At 
last I whispered. 

© ¢ Ellen !? 

“She lifted her blue eyes timidly from my 
shoulder. 

**¢ Will you come to-morrow night ?’ was all 
she said. 


** And what followed ?” I cried, for Tom, at 


; this point, provokingly ceased, and began to 


poke the fire abstractedly. : 
** What followed?” I reiterated, giving hima ~~ 


? shake. 
“*¢How canI? You do fifty things for him: 3 


**¢T ask the smallest favor—you have refused ° 


it,? my voice sank as I spoke, and I took her 
hand, ‘you are very unfair, Ellen.’ 

**¢ Why ?? said she, lifting her blue eye until 
its gaze thrilled me. ‘Why?’ and her voice 
shook a little. 

$6 use you refuse what I have just asked 
for— ple boon—a trifle.’ 

« “You are serious?” 

©] answered by a look. Her eye fell, and 
her hand trembled in mine. 
the lawn with a sigh. Perhaps she thought of 
my going away, and forever, when she breathed 
that sigh—perhaps—perhaps :—it was a hard 
struggle—love, cousinship and maidenly reserve 
all speaking—and yet she knewit not! Once 
she stole a look at me, then timidly turned away. 
She stood with her finger irresolutely on her lip, 
the snowy muslin over her bosom rising and 
falling. 

*©¢ And you really think me unfair.’ 

*¢ Ellen,’ I said, I spoke as if deeply hurt, and 
half letting go her hand, I turned partially away. 

*‘ Just as I did so, a cloud had come across 
the moon, and the room, for the moment, was 
buried in deep shadow. Suddenly I heard a 
sigh that seemed to come from the bottom of 
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She looked out on ° 


He looked up in blank astonishment. 

* What followed ?” 

‘Why! a Mrs. Tom Spencer to be sure!” 
was all he said. 

And with that he began to poke the fire again 
very composedly. 

Now Tom’s wife is named Ellen, but then 
Tom has a propensity to tell long stories which 
he invents as he goes along, and sometimes he 
gets to believe them himself. It’s very possible 
he was quizzing me in his quiet way. 

What do you think, reader? 


SONNET—A CLOUD. 
BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


Yon delicate cloud of faintest violet, 

Floating in peerless beauty down the sky 
Heeds not the Eternal stars around it set, 

But silent as a dream goes gliding by. 

Oh! wandering cloud—fair child of dream and vision— 

Radiant illusion—shining vapor—thou 
Art like our ideal pictures of Elysian, 

Too bright, and brief! so o’er thy beauteous brow 
The changeful glories pass. As thou to the blue heaven 
Was Hope the charmer to my being given :— 

Her wing is folded now, not long she wore 

The hue of morning on her pearly plume; 
Cloud-like she pass’d away—oh! yet once more 

Sweet Hope return to gild life’s grief and gloom! 
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